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FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 



wednesday, september 29, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., in room 
1302, Longworth House CMiice Building, Hon. Tom Harkin (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Volkmer, Stenholm, Hagedom, Hansen, 
Skeen, and Gunderson. 

Also present: Representative E de la Garza, chairman of the full 
committee, and Representative Wsunpler of the full committee. 

Staff present: John E. Hogan, minority counsel; Peggy L. Pecore, 
clerk; Chris Abram, Bernard Brenner, Floyd D. Gaibler, and 
George Palmer. 

OPENING REMARKS OF HON. TOM HARKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Harkin. The Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
will come to order. The subject of today's hearing is H.R. 5268, a 
bill to permit the interstate shipment of State-inspected meat and 
fwultry products. With the passage of the Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967 and the Wholesome Poultry Products Act of 1968, States were 
required to develop and enforce the inspection of meat and poultry 
products entering intrastate commerce that were at least equal to 
those of the Federal inspection system. 

Several States chose to continue or develop Stete inspection sys- 
tems, and today we have 23 State programs for meat and 27 for 
poultry. Some have suggested that State inspection systems since 
the late 1960's have proven that States can operate programs equal 
to that of the Federal pn^am and that State-inspected products 
should be permitted to be shipped interstate. Consequently, the 
current administration has developed and advanced this legisla- 
tion. 

I have several questions with respect to the impact of this legisla- 
tion, if passed. Therefore, I look forward to hearing from and ques- 
tioning our witnesses today. 

[The bill, H.R. 5268, and the report from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture follow:] 
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H.R.5268 



Entitled the "Federal Heat Ingpeclion Act Amendments of 1981". 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Dbcgmbeb 16, 1981 
r. Wahpleb {by request) introduced the following bill; which was refei 
the Committee on Agriculture 



A BILL 

Entitled the "Federal Meat Inspection Act Amendments of 
1981". 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenla- 

2 tives of the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That the Federal Meat Inspection Act is amended as follows: 

4 (a) Section 30! of said Act (34 Stat. 1260, as added by 

5 81 Stat. 595; 21 U.S.C. 661) is hereby amended as follows: 

6 (1) In subparagraph (a)(1), the phrase "solely for 

7 distribution within such State" is deleted. 

8 (2) The following sentence is added at the end of 

9 subparagraph (a)(2); "In carrying out the provisions of 
10 this Act, the Secretary may conduct such examina- 
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1 tions, investigations, and inspections as he determines 

2 practicable through any officer or employee of any 

3 State or territory or the District of Columbia commis- 

4 sioned by the Secretary for such purposes.". 

5 (3) In subparagraph (cK3), the phrase "with re- 

6 spect to the operations and transactions within such 

7 State which are regulated under subparagraph (1)," is 

8 deleted' and the following is substituted therefor: "with 

9 respect to all establishments within its jurisdiction 

10 which do not operate under Federal inspection under 

11 title I of this Act and at which any cattle, sheep, 

12 swine, goats, or equines are slaughtered, or their car- 

13 casses, or parts or products thereof, are prepared, for 

14 use as human food, and with respect to the distribution 

15 of carcasses, parts thereof, meat, or meat food products 

16 of such animals within the State,". 

17 (b) Section 301 of said Act is further amended by adding 

18 at the end thereof the following paragraph (e): 

19 "(e) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act: 

20 "(1) Carcasses, parts thereof, meat, and meat food 

21 products of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or equines pre- 

22 pared under State inspection in any State not designat- 

23 ed under paragraph (c) of this section, in compliance 

24 with the meat inspection law of the State, shall be eli- 

25 gible for sale or transportation in interstate commerce 
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1 and in States designated under paragraph (c), and for 

2 entry into and use in the preparation of products in es- 

3 tablishments at which Federal inspection is maintained 

4 under title I of this Act, in the same manner and to 

5 the same extent as products prepared at such estabhsh- 

6 ments: Provided, That such State inspected articles, 

7 and federally inspected articles prepared, in whole or 

8 in part, from such State inspected articles, shall not be 

9 eligible for sale or transportation In foreign commerce 

10 and shall be separated at all times from all other feder- 

11 ally inspected articles in any federally inspected estab- 

12 lishment which engages in the preparation, sale, or 

13 transportation of carcasses, or parts thereof, meat, or 

14 meat food products, for foreign commerce. 

15 "(2) All carcasses, parts thereof, meat, and meat 

16 food products that are inspected in a program of in- 

17 spection pursuant to State law in a State not designat- 

18 ed under paragraph (c) of this section shall be identified 

19 as so inspected only by official marks which identify 

20 the State and are such design as each such State shall 

21 prescribe. Federally inspected articles prepared, in 

22 whole or in part, from such State inspected articles 

23 shall be identified as so inspected only by the same of- 

24 Hcial marks as prescribed by the Secretary for articles 

25 slaughtered or prepared under title I of this Act. 
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1 "(3) The operator of BJiy establishment which is 

2 operated at any time under Federal or State inspec- 

3 tion, who wishes to transfer to State or Federal in- 

4 spection, respectively, may do so only on October 1 of 

5 any year, after having given notice to both inspection 

6 agencies at least six months in advance of that date of 

7 his intention to do so and only if the Secretary deter- 

8 mines that such transfer will effectuate the purposes 

9 set forth in section 2 of this Act and will not adversely 

10 affect the stability of the total State and Federal in- 

11 spection systems. The Secretary may, in his discretion, 

12 make individual exceptions for any applicant for Feder- 

13 al mspection under title I of this Act that presents 

14 clear and convincing evidence that it intends to, and 

15 will be able to, engage in foreign commerce to a sub- 

16 stantial extent in a manner which would require such 

17 Federal inspection. 

18 "(4) For the purposes of this paragraph of this 

19 section, the term 'interstate commerce' means com- 

20 merce between any State, any territory, or the District 

21 of Columbia.". 

22 (c) Section 408 of said Act (34 Stat. 1260. as 

23 added by 81 Stat. 600; 21 U.S.C. 678) is hereby 

24 amended by deleting the second sentence and substitute 

25 ing the following: "Marking, labelmg, packaging, or in- 
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1 gredient requirements in addition to. or different than 

2 those made under this Act may not be imposed by any 

3 State or territory or the District of Columbia with re- 

4 spect to articles prepared at any establishment under 

5 Federal inspection in accordance with the requirements 

6 under title I of this Act or with respect to articles pre- 

7 pared for interstate commerce at any State inspected 

8 establishment in accordance with the requirements 

9 under section 301(e) of this Act; but any State or terri- 

10 tory or the District of Columbia may, consistent with 

11 the requirements under this Act, exercise concurrent 

12 jurisdiction with the Secretary over articles distributed 

13 in commerce or otherwise subject to this Act, for the 

14 purpose of preventing the distribution for human food 
16 purposes of any such articles which are not in compli- 

16 ance with the requirements under this Act and are out- 

17 side of any federally or State inspected establishment, 
!8 or in the case of imported articles, which are not at 

19 such an establishment, after their entry into the United 

20 States.". 

21 Sec. 2. The Poultry Products Inspection Act (71 Stat. 

22 441, as amended by 82 Stat. 791; 21 U.S.C. 451 et seq.) 

23 (a) Section 5 of the Poultry Products Inspection Act (71 

24 Stat. 443, as amended by 82 Stat. 796; 21 U.S.C. 454) is 

25 hereby amended as follows: 
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1 (1) In subparagraph (aHD, the phrase "solely for 

2 distribution within such State" is deleted. 

3 (2) In subparagraph <c)(3), the phrase "with re- 

4 spect to the operations and transactions within such 

5 State which are regulated under subparagraph (1) of 
Q this paragraph (c)," is deleted, and the following is 

7 substituted therefor: "with respect to all establishments 

8 within its jurisdiction which do not operate under Fed- 

9 eral inspection under this Act and at which any poultry 

10 are slaughtered, or any poultry products are processed, 

11 for use as human food, and with respect to the distri- 

12 bution of poultry products within the State,". 

13 (b) Section 5 of said Act is further amended by adding at 

14 the end thereof the following paragraph (e): 

15 "(e) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act; 

16 "(1) Poultry products processed under State in- 

17 spection in any State not designated under paragraph 

18 (c) of this section in compliance with the poultry prod- 

19 ucts inspection law of the State, shall be eligible for 

20 sale or transportation in interstate commerce and in 

21 States designated under paragraph (c), and for entry 

22 into and use in the processing of poultry products in 

23 establishments at which Federal inspection is main- 

24 tained under this Act, in the same manner and to the 

25 same extent as poultry products processed at such es- 
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1 tablishments: Provided, That poultry products comply- 

2 ing with the requirements under the poultry products 

3 inspection kws of such.nondesignated States in which 

4 the products were processed shall be considered as 

5 complying with this Act: Promded further. That such 

6 State inspect«d poultry products, aoA federally inspect- 

7 ed poultry products processed, in whole or in part, 

8 from such Slate inspected poultry products, shall not 

9 be eligible for sale or transportation in foreign com- 

10 merce and shall be separated at all times from all other 

11 federally inspected poultry products in any federally in- 

12 spected establishment which engages in the processing, 

13 sale, or transportation of poultry products for foreign 

14 commerce. 

15 "(2) All poultry products that are inspected in a 

16 progrun of inspection pursuant to State law in a State 

17 not designated under paragraph (c) of this section, shall 

18 be identified as so inspected only by official marks 

19 which identify the State and are of such design as each 

20 such State shall prescribe. Federally inspected poultry 

21 products processed in whole or in part, from such State 

22 inspected poultry products shall be identified as so in- 

23 spected only by the same official marks as prescribed 

24 by the Secretary for poultry products processed under 

25 sections 1-4, 6-10, and 12-22 of this Act. 
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1 "(3) The operator of any establishment which is 

2 operated at any time under Federal or State inspec- 

3 tion, who wishes to transfer to State or Federal in- 

4 spection, respectively, may do so only on October 1 of 

5 any year, after having given notice to both inspection 

6 agencies at least six months in advance of that date of 

7 his intention to do so and only if the Secretary deter- 

8 mines that such transfer will effectuate the purposes 

9 set forth in section 2 of this Act and will not adversely 

10 affect the stability of the total State and Federal in- 

11 spection systems. The Secretary may, in bis discretion, 

12 make individual exceptions for any applicant for Feder- 

13 al inspection under title I of this Act that presents 

14 clear and convincing evidence that it intends to, and 

15 will be able to, engage in foreign commerce to a sub- 

16 stantial extent in a manner which would require such 

17 Federal inspection. 

18 "(4) For the purposes of this paragraph of this 

19 section, the term 'interstate commerce' means com- 

20 merce between any State, any territory, or the District 

21 of Columbia". 

22 (c) Section 23 of said Act (71 Stat. 441, as added by 82 

23 Stat. 807; 21 U.S.C. 467e) is hereby amended by deleting 

24 the second sentence and substituting the follownng: "Mark- 

25 ing, labeling, packaging, or ingredient requirements in addi- 
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1 tion to, or different than, those made under this Act may not 

2 be imposed by any State or territory or the District of Co- 

3 lumbia with respect to articles prepared at any estabhshment 

4 under Federal inspection in accordance with the requirements 

5 under this Act or with respect to articles prepared for inter- 

6 state commerce at any State inspected establishment in ac- 

7 cordance with the requirements tmder section 5(e) of this 

8 Act. Further storage or handling requirements found by the 

9 Secretary to unduly interfere with the free flow of poultry 

10 products in commerce shall not be imposed by any State or 

11 territory or the District of Columbia. However, any State or 

12 territory or the District of Columbia may, consistent with the 

13 requirements under this Act, exercise concurrent jurisdiction 

14 with the Secretary over articles distributed in commerce or 

15 otherwise subject to this Act, for the purpose of preventing 

16 the distribution for human food purpose of preventing the dis- 

17 tribution for human food purposes of any such articles which 

18 are not in compUance with the requirements under this Act 

19 and are outside of any federally or State inspected establish- 

20 ment, or, in the case of imported articles, which are not at 

21 such an establishment, after their entry into the United 

22 States.". 

O 
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Honorable E (Kika) de 1a Garza 
Chairman, Comm'ttee or Agricjlture 
United States House of Representat 
Hashington. D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr, Chairman: 



Ttie Department of Agriculture reeornnends enactment of this bill. 

Tliis bill amends the Federal Heat Inspection Act and the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act to permit carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat and meat food 
products of cattle, sheep, swire, goats, equines, or poultry prepared under 
State inspection to be eligible for sale or transportation in interstate 
commerce. Furthemroiie, the bill permits the entry of State inspected product 
into Federally inspected plants far further processing. However, under 
provisions of this bill State inspected product would not be eligible for sale 
or transportation in foreign cormerce. Therefore, any State inspected or mixed 
State-Federal inspected product would be kept separated from any federally 
inspected product in a federally inspected plant. 

The Federal Heat Inspection Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act, as 
amended, as well as strict regulatory trade agreements on meat and poultry 
exports and Imports, require the United States to accept only meat and poultry 
Inspected by a national system of Inspection that is at least equal to our 
Federal inspection system; our trading partners have the same requirements as 
regards product imported from this country. Therefore, neither the Jnited 
States nor our trading partners are permitted to accept imports from plants that 
have been inspected by a State, local or provincial system. The provision in 
the bill which would make State- Inspected products ineligible for sale or 
transportation in foreign comnerce Is thus consistent with maintaining our 
trading relations regarding meat and poultry imports and exports. 
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Mr. Harkin. I am inserting in the record at this point the state- 
ments of Representatives Hagedom, Stenholm, and Wampler. 

[The statements of Representatives Hagedorn, Stenhohn, and 
Wampler follow:] 



Thank you. Mr. Chairman, As you previously mentioned, the legislation we are 
considering today would amend the Federal Meat Inspection Act and the Federal 
Poultry Product Inspection Act to permit State-inapected meat and poultry products 
to move in interstate commerce. It would also permit the entry of State-inspected 
products into federally inspected plants for further processing. However, these prod- 
ucts would not be eligible for sale or transportation in foreign commerce. Federally 
inspected plants which ship products in foreign commerce would be required to keep 
State-inspected products separated from federally inspected products. 

The legislation would also require States to use their inspection marks on State- 
inspected products, so it can be easily distinguished from federally inspected prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, it would establish procedures for plants to apply for inspection 
services or for a transfer of inspection authority, Fmally, the bill would require 
State-inspected products moving in interstate commerce to meet the Federal re- 
quirements for marking, labeling, packaging, and ingredients. 

Congress first considered the issue of shipment of State-inspected products into in- 
terstate commerce during discussion preceding the passage of the Wholesome Poul- 
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try ProductE Act in 1968, Since then, the issue has been debated on several occa- 

During that time, significant changes have occurred in the meat and poultry in- 
dustry. In 1967, the volume share of meat and poultry slaughtered and processed by 
Stat^-inspected plants was estimated at about 25 percent. In 1980. State inspection 
programs accounted for 5 percent of the total red meat and 1 percent of poultry 
filaiv!ht«red and procesaed in the United States. 

While their volume share has diminished aharpljr, almost 35 percent (4,000) of all 
meat and poultry plants are currently under State inspection programs. Thus, there 
are a large number of plants which have only a marginal share of the total meat 
and poultry market. 

Currently, only 27 States have State inspection programs — 23 for both meat and 
poultry and 4 for meat only. Four States relinquished their meat and/or poultry in- 
spection programs during the last 18 months. Most of these States have given up 
their inspection programs voluntarily as a result of fiscal constraints placed on their 
budgets. 

This legislation has the support of the National Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture (NASDA) and Uie U.S. Department of Agriculture. However, as I un- 
derstand it, there are some meat and poultry interests who have expressed serious 
reservations about this bill. 



Mr, Chairman, I want to commend you for scheduling hearings on H.R. 5268, the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act Amendments. This bill deals with an important issue, 
and those who are aflected by it deserve to be heard. 

I have received a good deal of mail on H.R. 5268, as I know my colleagues have, 
and most of it has been favorable. State-inspected plants clearly want a chance to 
make their case for this bill, and I am glad they have that chance today. 

If there are problems with the bill as now written; or if there are public health 
and safety questions which the bill fails to address; or if this bill indeed represents 
an idea whose time has come in an era of decreased regulation^in each case, we in 
the Congress need to know, so that we can make our choices intelligently. 

So I commend the witnesses who will present testimony today for their interest, 
and again I commend you, Mr, Chairman, for allowii^ all sides of this question to 
be heard. 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your efforts in scheduling this hearing, 
particularly as the House has a sieniflcant amount of business pending before we 
adjourn. As you know, I introduced this legislation last December at the request of 
the National Association of State Departments of Agriculture (NASDA). This bill 
would modify the limitations on the interstate shipment of meat and poultry prod- 
ucts from State-inspected plants. Under present law, State-inspected plants may 
only ship meat and poultry products withiii State boundaries. In addition. State-in- 
spected plants are not allowed to ship their products in federally inspected plants 
for further processing. 

This restriction was first imposed because there werf no uniform national inspec- 
tion requirements and many States had not developed any or even adequate inspec- 
tion requirements for interstate shipment of meat and poultry products. The pas- 
sage of the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 required Stat^ to enact and enforce in- 
spection requirements that were at least "equal to" the level of Federal inspection. 
Those States that chose not to meet the Federal requirements, or that were unable 
to meet the requirements under their State-oriented program, are now under the 
Federal inspection program. This change brought about uniform inspection of meat 
in both State-inspectea and Federal-inspected plants throi^^hout the United States. 
Similar requirements for poultry were established by passage of the Wholesome 
Poultry Products Act in 1968. 

Mr, Chairman, this legislation would permit State-inspected meat and poultry 
products to move in interstate commerce, but not in foreign commerce. FcMlerally 
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inspected plants which ship products in foreign commerce would be required to lieep 

State-inspected products separated from federally inspected products. 

Second, it would require States to use their own inspection marks on State-in- 
spect^ products. BO that they can be easily distinguiehed from federally inspected 
products. 

Further, the bill would establish procedures for plants to apply for inspection 
services or for a transfer of inspection authority. These procedures are intended to 
prevent plants from pitting one prt^ram against the other and to avoid serious dis- 
ruptions in inspection personnel. 

Finally, the legislation would require State-inspected products moving in inter- 
state commerce to meet the Federal requirements for marking, labeling, packaging, 
and ii^redients. 

The restriction on movement in interstate commerce is Mrticularl v burdensome 
to State-inspected plants located at or near State borders. They are able to do busi- 
ness with suppliers who are located in the State, but not with their outlets in bor- 
dering States. This requires suppliers to segregate State-inspected products from 
Federal-inspected products at their warehouses. In addition, if a State-inspected 
plant switches to Federal inspection it can no longer buj^ products from traditional 
suppliers within the States who operate under State mspection. This bill would 
eliminate these infringements by allowing Stete-inspected plants to ship products to 
Federal plants both intrastate and interstate. 

In addition to NASDA, this legislation is supported by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Nonetheless, this bill is not without controversy, as I am sure you will 
discover in the testimony presented today. 

However, 1 would hope that this hearing will provide a forum for an airing of 
these differences. Again, Mr. Chairman I appreciate your efforts in holding this 
hearing and allowing me the opportunity to address this subcommittee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. I will now recognize Mr. Gunderson for his opening 
statement. 

OPENING REMARKS OF HON. STEVE GUNDERSON, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make 
some opening remarks. As a cosponsor of H.R. 5268, the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act Amendments of 1981, I would like to first take 
this opportunity to thank you for holding this hearing on this im- 
portant legislation. 

Under existing Federal law. State-inspected meat products may 
not be marketed in interstate commerce despite the fact that Fed- 
eral law also requires State inspection standards to be at least 
equal to Federal inspection standards. This limitation works a par- 
ticular hardship on thousands of smsdl, family-owned meat process- 
ing plants located near State borders. 

These small businesses that represent 42 percent of all meat pro- 
cessors but market only 5 percent of the total volume of meat proc- 
essed in our country face an incredible economic choice. Either 
they comply with these expensive Federal standards or they lose 
their interstate markets. Unfortunately for consumers, the latter 
alternative is most often chosen, and many of our small meat pro- 
cessors simply do not market their product outside of their State 
borders. To be sure, this is an artiHcial limitation. 

Accordingly, the concept of sdlowing State-inspected meat to be 
marketed interstate has gathered growing support. In fact in 
March of this year, 700 voting delegates representing 56,000 pro- 
ducer-members of tiie Equity Livestock Sales Association of Bara- 
boo. Wis., unanimously voted in favor of a resolution calling for in- 
terstate marketing of State-inspected meat. Similarly, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture heis endorsed the bill before us. 
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Perhaps the best summary I have read of the effect of current 
limitations in thousands of family-owned meat processing plants 
across our country was prepared by Clarence Knebel of Belmont, 
Wis., who is a witness here today. Mr. Chairman, I ask that Mr. 
Knebel's statement be made a part of the record together with the 
list of those individuals from whom I have received letters asking 
that their support for H.R. 5268 be made part of the ofUcial record. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this hearing, and I 
look forward to hearing the testimony that will be presented. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Our (irst witness today is Dr. Don2ild Houston, Administrator of 
the Food Safety and Inspection Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Houston, welcome again to the subcommittee. If you 
could summarize your statement for us, we would be most grateful. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD L. HOUSTON, ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD 
SAFETY AND INSPECTION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH L. BLAIR, D.V.M., 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS, MEAT AND POULTRY 
INSPECTION PROGRAM 

Dr. Houston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to intro- 
duce Dr. Joseph Blair who is with us this morning. He is a senior 
ofHcifd in the Food Safety and Inspection Service and is in charge 
of our Federal-State cooperative program. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify on this bill today which 
would amend the meat and poultry inspection acts to make State- 
inspected meat and poultry products eligible for sale or transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce and for entry into and use in the prep- 
aration of products in federally inspected establishments. 

The Department of Agriculture supports this legislation. The cir- 
cumstances that led to the restrictions in the meat and poultry in- 
spection acts on the distribution of State-inspected products have 
changed since those laws were enacted. We believe that meat and 
jK>ultry products inspected by the States need no longer be limited 
to distribution in intrastate commerce but should be allowed in in- 
terstate commerce as well. 

Prior to 1967 under both the meat and poultry inspection acts, 
the States were not required to inspect meat and poultry products 
prepared for distribution in intrastate commerce even though some 
States were doing so. Concern over the lack of uniformity among 
State inspection requirements and unsanitary conditions in many 
intrastate plants led to a major revision of the inspection laws and 
resulted in the enactment of the 1967 Wholesome Meat Act and 
the 1968 Wholesome Poultry Products Act. Those acts require, with 
certain exceptions, that all meat and poultry products prepared for 
human consumption including those prepared for distribution in 
intrastate commerce, be inspected. They also require States to de- 
velop and effectively enforce requirements for the inspection of 
meat and poultry products distributed in intrastate commerce that 
are "at lesist equal to those" of the Federal program. 

The "at least equal to" provisions of the two acts were the key 
element in upgrading the inspection of intrastate products. The 
acts stress the need for cooperation between Federal and State au- 
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thorities in carrying out the conaumer protection provisions of the 
legislation, but also require USDA to monitor State programs. If a 
State fails to develop or effectively enforce inspection requirements 
"at least equal to" those under the acts, the Secretary is required 
to "designate" that State for Federal inspection. The Department 
then Eissumes direct responsibility at plants that were formerly in- 
spected under the State program. 

To assist in achieving the purposes of the legislation, the acts au- 
thorize the Secretary to cooperate with State governments in devel- 
oping and administering State inspection programs. Since passage 
of the legislation there has been extensive and continuous Federal 
aid to the States. Such aid has included advisory assistance in plan- 
ning and developing State programs, technical and laboratory sup- 
port and training, and up to 50 percent of the estimated total cost 
of cooperative programs. 

Since 1967 the Federal Government has provided the States with 
50 percent of the costs of their inspection programs— for a total of 
about $354 million. In this fiscal year the Federal share of State 
programs will be about $30.4 million. 

Federal payment under the cost-sharing prc^am is contingent 
on continued satisfactory State administration of the "at least 
equal to" provisions. To assure that the States are meeting those 
provisions, the acts require the Federal inspection program to con- 
duct periodic reviews of State progreims. USDA evaluations of 
those programs include reviewing information on State progrfLin 
authority, number and types of plants, program staffing, funding, 
changes in organization and administration, compliance and evalu- 
ation at the State level, and results of reviews of State plants. 
USDA conducts plant reviews by visiting a statistical sample of 
State plants each quarter. The Department must certify to Con- 
gress once a year that each State program is being maintained at a 
level that is 'at lesist equfd to" the Federal program. 

Unfortunately, many Governors or State legislatures have 
chosen to discontinue State inspection programs, almost universal- 
ly for economic reasons. If a State ends iti3 funding of inspection, 
USDA by law must assume responsibility for inspection of plants 
formerly under State jurisdiction because the States can no longer 
enforce an inspection program "at least equal to" the Federal pro- 
gram. Today the Federal Government is responsible for the inspec- 
tion of meat products produced for intrastate commerce in ^ 
States £md for poultry products in 27 States. The remaining State 
programs employ 2,200 inspectors and about 4,200 plants. 

During the debate on the 1967 and 1968 legislation, it was argued 
that if States were willing to work toward and develop federally 
approved inspection systems equal to the Federal program, plfinte 
inspected by the States should have the same rights in interstate 
commerce as those inspected by the Federal Government. The Con- 
gress, however, decided not to consider this issue until State pro- 
grams could prove in practice as well as in theory that they met 
Federal standards. We now believe that the States with inspection 
systems have proven over a long period of time that they are able 
to operate sophisticated programs "at least equal to" the Federal. 
Thus, meat and poultry products from Stete-inspected plants 
should be allowed to be distributed in interstate commerce or to 
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federally inspected establishments for further processing, as H.R. 
5268 provides. 

The States also contend that the treatment of State-inspected 
product is blatantly unfair compared to the privileges allowed im- 
ported product. As you know, meat and poultry inspection laws re- 
quire inspection systems of countries that export products to the 
United States to meet the standards set forth in those laws. After 
USDA determination of the eligibility of a country to export meat 
or poultry products to the United States, approved plants in that 
country are allowed to distribute product in interstate commerce in 
the United States once the product has passed port-of-entry inspec- 
tion. On the other hand, not only does USDA review and certify 
State inspection programs as "at least equal to" the Federal, it also 
pays half the cost of most State programs. Yet, under the current 
law. State-inspected meat and poultry products are prohibited from 
being distributed in interstate commerce. We at USDA ^ree with 
the States' position that this situation is inequitable and should be 
corrected. 

A major concern of USDA in the past has been that State-in- 
spected product not be allowed in foreign commerce. The United 
States requires imported meat and poultry products to have been 
inspected by a national system of inspection. Most of our trading 
partners require the same of the meat and poultry products they 
import from ub. The proposed legislation retains the current prohi- 
bition against the sale or transportation of Stete-inspected product 
in foreign commerce and also provides that federally inspected arti- 
cles prepared in whole or in part from State-inspected articles shall 
not be el^ble for sale or transportation in foreign commerce. 
These provisions are consistent with our foreign trade require- 
ments for meat and poultry products entering the United Stetes. 

USDA and other officials have also been concerned with the 
effect of such legislation on the stebility of the Federal inspection 
system. In the past many feared that, if State-inspected product 
were allowed to be shim)ed in interstete commerce, plants would be 
able to "shop around" for the inspection program they preferred. It 
was also feared that plant management might pressure Federal or 
State inspection officials to lower standards with the threat that 
the plant would transfer to the other program. Thus, major insta- 
bility might be created in the current inspection system. The legis- 
lative proposal addresses this concern by requiring that the opera- 
tor of any establishment under Federal or State inspection who 
wishes to transfer to the other program may do so only on October 
1 of each year and only after the Secretary has determined that 
the transfer will not adversely affect the stability of the total State 
and Federal system. This provision would also benefit the States 
because it would discourage plants from arbitrarily transferring 
from State to Federal inspection. In fact the Secretary would con- 
sult with State officials before agreeing to the transfer of a plant 
from a Stete program. 

Over the years there has been instebilityin State inspection pro- 
grams caused at least partly by the prohibition in the shipment of 
State-inspected product in interstete commerce. If a State-inspected 
plant decides it wants to ship its product interstete, it must operate 
subject to Federal inspection. When it does, plante that remain in 
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the State program are no longer allowed to sell product to the 
plant that opted for the Federal program. Thus, markets are lost, 
and, SIS a consequence, plants may go out of busineBB. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department believes that the legislative pro- 
posal would help overcome some of the problems the States face 
and thus would help preserve our Federal-State system of inspec- 
tion. When the Wholesome Meat Act and the Wholesome Poultry 
Products Act were passed, many States assumed responsibility for 
a large number of plants that the Federal program probably could 
not have absorbed at the time. Most of those plants were smsdl es- 
tablishments in areas that served the rural community. This pat- 
tern still prevails today. Such operations should be under State 
control because Stat« inspection pn^rams are more locally orient- 
ed and more accessible to small plants than is the Federal pro- 
gram. With this distinctive ability to respond to the needs of small 
plants, the States continue to play a vital role in the inspection 
system. 

Because the States have proven that they are able to run sound 
Inspection programs, we believe that the proposed legislation would 
not reduce the level of consumer protection currently provided. On 
the contrary, the proposal would recognize the Stat^' contribution 
to that effort. It is our hope that the States will continue to sup- 
port their inspection programs and that the legislative proposal 
before you today will encourage them to do so. This legislation is 
patently fair and logical, and the time has arrived for its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the summary of my statement and 
I will be happy to answer any questions you or other members of 
the subcommittee may have. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you Dr. Houston. Without objection, a copy 
of your prepared statement will be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Houston appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Harkin. You mentioned in your statement on page 7 dealing 
with the exports, Dr. Houston, that we refuse to accept imported 
meat from countries that have a provincial inspection system simi- 
lar to our State system. How will USDA safeguard exports to 
insure that State-inspected meat does not flow in export channels? 
Would it not be difficult to monitor once the State product enters 
interstate commerce or is used in a product formulation that could 
mask its origin, such sis a further processed product? 

Dr. Houston. It would present some administrative problems, 
but I do not think they would be overwhelming. 

Mr. Harkin. Tell me how it would work. 

Dr. Houston. I believe we would have to promulgate regulations 
to prevent plants that are going to export, not purchase State-in- 
spexrted product and bring it into the plant. In other words, there 
would have to be a segregation of those plants that are going to be 
high-volume exporters. 

Mr. Harkin. How about low-volume exporters? 

Dr. Houston. We would have our in-plant inspectors wateh the 
product coming in to be sure that it did not get into export trade- 
Mr. Habkin. Are you telling me that a plant that is exporting 
abroad would not be allowed to use a State-inspected product? 

Dr. Houston. That is right. 
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Mr. Harkin. They absolutely would not be able to use it at all 
ever for anything. 

Dr. Houston. Not if they are going to export it. I think we would 
have to look at each individual operation. If they are a large- 
volume exporter we would probably propose regulations that they 
not bring State-inspected products in. However, I think with our 
program of in-plant inspection we could control it in other situa- 
tions and not have to preclude its entry in total. 

Mr. Harkin. How would a recall be conducted if a State-inspect- 
ed product was found to be unwholesome, adulterated, or misbrand- 
ed? Who would be required to administer such a recall? 

Dr. Houston. I believe it would have to be a joint exercise be- 
tween the State and Federal sectors. Because product would be al- 
lowed to enter into interstate commerce, we would have to widen 
or broaden the recall efforts to the markets that were affected. 

Mr, Harkin. So the States would have to foot some of the bill 
then. Is that what you are saying? 

Dr. Houston. That is possible, but again we would have to look 
at each case individually. We always limit recall procedures to 
where the product is marketed. Many times that can be within a 
single State. If that particular product that is under recall is not 
sold outside the State or has a limited market, we would not go 
with a national recall program. Again, you have to look at each of 
those individually. 

Mr. Harkin. How would the inspection of State programs be con- 
ducted under this bill? Would it be increased or remain the same? 
How well do they comply with Federsd standards right now? 

Dr. Houston, Our latest reviews show that the Federal program 
and the State program are equal and that the State plants are on a 
par with those under Federal inspection. We see no problems in 
that area. 

As far as shifts from one program to another, ageiin I do not see 
any opportunity for large shifts of plants from one prc^rams to an- 
other. I think the controlling factor is goli^ to be how much money 
the State legislatures continue to put into the State inspection 
budgets. 

Mr. Harkin. What if the State elects not to put much money in? 
What if the State is broke and they do not want to put much 
money into it and they say that it is up to the Federal Govern- 
ment, that the Federal Government should do it? 

Dr. Houston. They have done that already in 23 instances. They 
may continue to do it. If they do then we have no silternative under 
the law but to go in and to assume responsibility. We ho[>e that, if 
this piece of legislation is passed, it will encourage the States — 
Governors and State legislatures — to continue to provide adequate 
funding so that they can continue to meet the equal to provisions 
of the law. 

We beheve this bill will enhance and strengthen State institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Harkin. Dr. Houston, legislation is pending before this sub- 
committee, which you are well aware of, that we have been work- 
ing on for the better part of this year, that would permit less than 
continuous inspection. If that legislation is enacted, how will that 
affect State inspection programs? In other words, would a State 
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have to have a TQC system comparable to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Dr. Houston. No; if that bill is passed the States would have the 
opportunity to take advantage of the provisions. However, they 
would not be required to utilize it. If they wanted to continue to 
provide continuous inspection 

Mr. Harkin. Excuse me for interrupting. They would have an 
option. They could have either continuous inspection, or they could 
adopt a TQC proCTam. 

Dr. Houston. They could do either one just as our own quality 
control prt^am is voluntair in the Federal sector. However, we 
would encourage them to take advantage of the provisions of that 
bill because of the cost-saving features that are associated with it. 
Most of the State directors whom I have talked with are supportive 
of that bill because they see in it an opportunity to save money and 
at the same time not lower the quality of inspection that is being 
provided. 

Mr. Harkin. Won't it keep them from just reducing the level of 
inspection and not doing anything else? 

Dr. Houston. We would have to go in and make an "equal to" 
determination. If they had not maintained the quality of the pro- 
gram, we would have to inform the Governor and give him or her 
an opportunity to make corrections. If they did no^ we eventually 
would have to designate the States. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you. Mr. Hagedom? 

Mr. Hagedorn. Dr. Houston, I am wondering. If this program 
were to be implemented, would there be a shift in inspection pro- 
grams by plants particularly from the Federal back to the State? 

Dr. Houston. The bill only permits plants to shift from one pro- 
gram to another on October 1 of each year and only after a review 
is made by the Secretary of Agriculture to avoid large shifts from 
one program to another. Also, another controlling feature of course 
would be the amounts of money that are available to the States in 
their budgets. They may not be able to provide inspection if a large 
number of plants were to opt for State inspection at any one time. 
They would have to remain under Federal control. 

The reason for putting this particular requirement in the bill is 
so that there remains stability in both the Federal £md State sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Hagedorn. All right. It would appear that this legislation 
would require that both State and Federsd inspectors be required to 
check inspection procedures in slaughter and processing operations 
of any plant found to be shipping adulterated and mislabeled prod- 
uct. Would not there be a duplication of administration and en- 
forcement? If so who would have the enforcement responsibility to 
deal with an adulterated or mislabeled product? 

Dr. Houston. Again, it depends on where that product hzis been 
shipped. 

Mr. Hagedorn. Assuming it is in interstate. 

Dr. Houston. If it goes in interstate commerce it would have to 
be handled jointly by the State and the Federal sectors. Once it 
crosses the State line, we would have to become involved in it. 

Mr. Hagedorn. Then you would have the duplication of effort 
between both Stete and Federal Government. Is that right? 
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Dr. Houston. I do not think so. Right now we have cooperative 
agreements with all the States in the area of compliance activities. 
Our respective responsibilities are well defined and well spelled 
out. Because of the excellent record of cooperation we have 
achieved with the States, I do not think we would see duplication. I 
think we would see cooperation and enhancement. 

Mr. Hagedorn. One of the things always said about grading 
standards and inspection standards is that the consumers have con- 
fidence in what the USDA is doing and that stamp of approval. I 
euess the question is this: What impact do you think this could 
have on the consumer confidence, the qusility of products, and the 
assuredness that they have been processed and packaged in accept- 
able standards when we might see a multitude of State-identified 
inspection insignias on meat products that are moving into dilfer- 
ent States as well as the USDA? 

Dr. Houston. There are 27 States now that still have State meat 
inspection programs. The citizens of those States are purchasing 
products carrying the State inspection legend as well as products 
carrying the Federal legend. I would not see the movement of those 
prociucts across State lines to create any sudden shift or any 
change in the minds of consumers about the quality of those prod- 
ucts. They are being purchased in large amounts already. 

The State inspection legend will be maintained on products pro- 
duced under a particular State's program. Consumers would have 
the opportunity to make that choice. If they pick up a package of 
frankfurters and it hsis a State inspection legend on it, they can see 
it as well as if it is federally inspected. So there is freedom of 
choice there. 

Mr, Hagedorn. Dr. Houston, have you ever taken a position on 
this kind of l^islation in the past? 

Dr. Houston. I think the Department has testified three or four 
times on this legislation over the last 10 years. This is the third 
time I have been here, and I believe the Department has had four 
different positions on this bill during the last 10 years. 

Mr. Hagedorn. I understand that. I think the agility in which 
you switch sides on this issue would enable you and entitle you to 
be a very qualified politician. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Houston. I was walking down the street the other day and it 
came to me like a glow in the night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hagedorn. I understand that State^inspected plants present- 
ly have the option to convert to Federal inspection, and most State 
programs have transferred only because of fiscal constraints on the 
part of State budgets to provide their 50 percent share under the 
Federal-State cooperative program. Are there substantial costs to 
the small plants if they are to convert to Federal standards? Is it 
working a disadvantage now for those States and those plants that 
have converted to match Federal standards to now find their com- 
petition being able to move interstate and not have to meet the 
same standards that they had imposed upon them because of the 
State turning the program over to the Federal Government? What 
about the equity asi>ects? 

Dr, Houston. When a State is designated, that is the result of a 
unilateral decision usually on the part of the State because of the 
lack of money. We provide at that time a review of those plants. If 
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we see any problems that need to be corrected, the plants are given 
18 months to put those corrections in place, provided there is not a 
public health hazard involved, and another 18 months to submit 
blueprints. 

We work very closely with the plants in the State to be sure that 
they are not adversely impacted because of a unilateral decision. I 
think you will see that our record is good in that area, that the 
number of plants that were under State inspection prior to designa- 
tion in a particular State will usually remain the same number 
after the Federal involvement. There has not been a problem in 
that area. 

There are always problems of confusion and misunderstanding 
during the first several months after a State designation occurs. 
However, after that it usually runs pretty smoothly. I think our 
record is very good in that area. 

When a plant wishes to voluntarily come under Federal inspec- 
tion, that is a different situation because it is a voluntary move on 
its part, and the full Federal standards must be met at the time it 
comes under. 

Mr. Hagedorn. Do I understand you right — and I do not think 
that I do — that a processor at the State level heis to have the same 
expenditure for equipment that you would if you were operating 
under Federal law? 

Dr. Houston. Generally, yes. In other words both the State and 
the Federal programs require pleints to be kept cleein. 

Mr. Hagedorn. How about equipment? 

Dr. Houston. There may be some cases where equipment may be 
different from that which we might approve at a Federsil plant, but 
that again is because of the uniqueness of the situation, Uie size of 
the plant, and so forth. 

Mr. Hagedorn. My understanding was that there was a diffeiv 
ence and there was an added cost of shifting to Federal inspection. 
I remember when my own State did it as I recall back in the early 
1970's there was a tremendous amount of opposition to going Fed- 
eral. However, at that time we figured if we have to have the in- 
volvement we should just as well let the Feds pay the bill, too. 
That is the way that decision was made almost a decade ago. 

I thank you for your answers. Dr. Houston. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Hagedorn. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Dr. 
Houston, for your remarks. I have three questions. No. 1, are there 
any States today that in your opinion do not have standards which 
are "at least equal to" the Federal standards? 

Dr. Houston. No; our recent reviews indicate that they are all 
meeting the "equal to" provisions of the law. 

Mr. Gunderson. If this legislation were to pass, what would be 
the operation of the Department of Agriculture in maintaining or 
checking to make sure that those States which now were allowed 
interstate commerce were meeting some kind of equal standards? 

Dr. Houston. It would continue as it is currently practiced. We 
exEimine a sample of State plants four times a year, once each 
quarter. On the basis of those reviews we make determinations eis 
to whether the States are meeting the "equal to" provisions of the 
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law. So I would see that same practice continuing. I would not see 
any need to change it. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Would you expect it to be intensified at all? 

Dr. Houston. No; I do not think it is necessary. I believe the 
present system gives us an adequate amount of information to 
make that determination. I do not see any need to increase the cost 
by making more inspections. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. You suggested earlier that 23 States have 
switched. What is the financial impact on the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture when States for financial reasons decide to leave the 
whole burden of inspection upon Federal authorities? 

Dr. Houston. It creates a cost for us because we must pick up 
the 50-percent contribution that the States now make in operating 
their own programs. There is an appendix to my testimony which 
lays out the costs associated with the State programs on a State-by- 
State basis. You could look at those and assume that a State, for 
example, was contributing $1 million a year to their program and 
we were contributing another $1 million. If that State were desig- 
nated we would have to pick up that $1 million that the State was 
putting into it. So therein lies the increased costs. 

That is the reason why we want to keep the States involved, to 
hold down our own budgetary requests. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Have you made a quick cost analysis of the fi- 
nancied impact if all States decided to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the opportunity and privilege? 

Dr. Houston. This year we are contributing $30.4 million to the 
total State programs. They are contributing around $30 million. So 
it is a total program of around $60 million. If all the States were to 
throw in the towel tomorrow, we would have to march over to 
0MB and ask for another $30 million. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. As a followup, Dr. Houston, it seems to me that we 
may be going down a road that will come right back at us here. I 
just picked up that conversation between you and Cot^ressman 
Gunderson. Ceui you envision a scenario whereby we adopt this leg- 
islation and then what happens is that many of the present feder- 
ally inspected processors in a State would opt to go to the State 
system? So they go to the State system, and the State Governor 
and legislature look at what an increased cost this is and say that 
they will just go to a designated State and throw it right back at 
the Federal Government. Rather than having 23 designated States, 
we may wind up with 50 designated States and be in a worse situa- 
tion than we are right now. 

The States are pretty strapped. I can speak for Iowa. We do not 
have any money in that State. I can just see that if they get this 
thrown at them I know exactly what the legislature might do. 

Dr. Houston. That possibility exists, but we hope the provision 
in this bill that would give the Secretary the discretion to say "No" 
would prevent that kind of thing from occurring. 

Mr. Harkin. In other words you are saying that this legislation 
would prohibit a State from becoming a designated State. 

Dr. Houston. Oh, no. 

Mr. Harkin. Then how are you going to stop it? 
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Dr. Houston. I was just following up on your example where you 
said that a number of current, federally inspected plants might opt 
to go to State inspection. This bill does require that to occur ODly 
on October 1 of each year and only after the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reviewed the situation to be 3ure that these kinds of shifts 
would not have a negative impact on any State budgets. So we 
would have some control over who went from one system to sin- 
other. 

Mr. Harkin. I do not understand that then. You would have two 
plants in a State, one has been State-inspected, and one has been 
federally insi>ected. You are now going to allow the State plant to 
ship interstate. The one that has been shipping interstate that may 
want to go a State system— you will not let it. 

Dr. Houston. That is a possibility under this bill. 

Mr. Harkin. I can see a lot of problems with something like that. 

Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. I would like to just change it around a little bit 
and make clear your position or opinion. Do you believe that States 
not now having their own State inspection, such as my State of 
Missouri, would not opt to go to the State inspection program? 

Dr. Houston. I doubt that they would, lliey would have to go 
back to the l^islature and get money and gear up and hire people. 
I just do not think that is going to occur. 

Mr. Volkmer. Do you have any idea about how many of the pres- 
ent State-inspected establishments — processors— that eire not now 
selling in interstate commerce desire to sell in interstate com- 
merce? That is the reason for the legislation, is it not? 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir, that is true. However, unfortunately, I 
cannot answer your question. I could not begin to tell you how 
many want to get involved. I presume it ia quite a few because we 
have heard that concern being expressed by a number of processors 
over a number of years. The American Association of Meat Proces- 
sors is here today. They represent a very large number of plfints 
that are under State inspection, and they may be able to give you a 
better answer to that question than I can. 

Mr. Volkmer. Would those processors have the opportunity to go 
under Federal inspection though? 

Dr. Houston, If they choose to now, yes. They can apply for smd 
receive Federal inspection in most cases. 

Mr. Volkmer. Yet State inspection and Federal inspection are 
basically similar. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volkmer. They have similar physicsd requirements. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volkmer. They have similar requirements as far as treat- 
ment of waste, et cetera. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volkmer. I will wait and listen to some of the other wit- 
nesses. I have some of the reservations that have been expressed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and the chairman. I will wait for 
the testimony of the industry associations to find out more about it. 
Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Volkmer. Mr. Skeen? 
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Mr. Skeen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to follow up 
with Dr. Houston. My curiosity has been peaked somewhat. What 
would be the benefit of a State having an inspection system under 
this thing if , as I understand it, a State chooses not to give their 50 
percent, and the Federal Government is more or less obligated to 
pick up the program? 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. Are you saying for instance in your example, if we 
each are putting $1 million in, the Federal Government is putting 
in $1 million and the State is putting in $1 million, could not the 
Federal Government pick up the State's portion of that for a whole 
lot less than what it costs? Is not it more costly to do this dual in- 
spection system than it is for a single entity to be doing it? 

Dr. Houston. Our history in State designations shows that there 
are some cost savings to be made. Obviously when you have two 
systems, there are some additional overhead costs. Yes, they are 
there and there is no doubt. On the other hand, we believe that the 
benefits of having that State inspection system in operation and 
dealing with the plants in that State, for the most part smalt, rural 
plants dealing with a particular segment of our economy, justifies 
maintaining that State institution. However, to answer your ques- 
tion, yes. There are some savings that are usually made because of 
some overhead costs that are no longer necessary following a State 
designation. 

Mr. Skeen, However, the benefits of having a State system are 
that you get better coverage to more handling facilities that are 
handling various classes of meat. So you are getting a better in- 
spection system under the dual system than you are with just the 
Federsd system. 

Dr. Houston. We believe so. We think that the States are in a 
better position to deal with the smaller plants. We think that they 
are much more accessible. Quite frankly, we are not interested in 
making the Federal inspection system any larger than it is. We 
employ 10,000 people today. We cover close to 7,200 plemts. Every 
time we designate a State, we employ more people, add more 
pleints, and our own prc^am gets bigger and bigger and harder 
and heu-der to memage. 

Mr, Skeen. Thank you very much. Dr. Houston. Thank you, Mr. 
ChEiirman. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Skeen. Mr. Stenholm? 

Mr. Stenholm. I take it by your testimony and what you just 
said in answer to the questions that you accept the contention that 
State-inspected plants are, if not equal to, meeting acceptable 
standards as far as meat inspection is concerned, compared to Fed- 
eral plants. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Stenholm. Are there some States whose standards do not 
yet measure up to this general contention? 

Dr. Houston, No; I do not believe so. We have had problems 
with some States in the past, but I cannot say today that there are 
any States that show a particulsu- problem. 

Mr, Stenholm. Have there been any documented cases in recent 
years of food poisoning caused by meat where the poisoning could 
be attributed directly to lax State standards? 
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Dr. Houston. None that I am aware of; none that I can recall. I 
could go back and review our files and submit for the record any 
cases that have occurred. However, off the top of my head I cannot 
recall any. 

[The information submitted follows:] 

In checking with program people, they know of no such incident, 

Mr. Stenholm. I have no further questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Stenholm. Chairman de la Garza? 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I was not 
here to hear the testimony of Dr. Houston. I was testifying on a bill 
of mine in another committee. However, I take it from a quick pe- 
rusal of your statement that you support the le^Iation. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir, we do. We support it very strongly. 

The Chairman. I think that it biisically is good legislation. I 
CEinnot see why if you have a good inspection system you cannot go 
into interstate commerce. One question I have is this. On page 3 of 
the bill you seem to exempt foreign commerce in combination. Why 
is that? 

Dr. Houston. It is designed to prevent some costly administra- 
tive problems that would occur. At the present time we recognize 
about 42 countries around the world as having inspection systems 
that permit them to bring product to the United States. Those are 
national inspection systems. If we were to start recognizing provin- 
cieil systems within those 42 countries — let's just assume that there 
might be 10 in each country — we are now looking at 420 systems 
instead of 42. We would prefer to only deal with national inspec- 
tion systems and not have to get into judging subordinate or pro- 
vincial systems that might be responsible for inspecting meat that 
comes to the United States. 

Most of our trading partners require the same of us. For that 
reason we think it is good policy, at least from an export-import 
standpoint, to maintain the position we now follow. 

The Chairman. That is understandable. If you eu^ going to go 
foreign it all should be federally inspected. However, if you have a 
good State inspection system then that can travel in interstate 
commerce in designated States. Is that correct? 

Dr. Houston. In all States. 

The Chairman. In all States. 

Dr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I read here somewhere that you have to desig- 
nate the State. Is there no prohibition at all? What is it that you 
would do to a State? 

Dr. Houston. The des^ation provisions of the law would 
remain intact iis they are today, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
would continue to designate States if they do not operate programs 
that are "at least equal to" the Federal program. We now operate 
or have assumed responsibility for meat inspection in 23 States 
that have been designated; and 27 States still run "equal to" pro- 
grams today. 

In most all cases, that has been because of economic reasons. The 
Grovernors or the State legislatures have decided no longer to fund 
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those programs because they know if they do not the Secretary of 
Agriculture must by law come in and run an inspection pn^reim. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that, and I think basically that you 
have good legislation. I can relate to my district in that I have very 
few but nonetheless because they are small slaughterhouses or 
packinghouses they have not gone Federal. I guess it is because 
they are so small they are afraid to go Federal with whatever 
added expense there is. I cannot see why they could not sell their 
meat which is State-inspected and which is as wholesome as the 
one next door in interstate commerce if they have the opportunity 
to do so. I think it would be helpful, and I certainly will do what I 
can to assist in the support of this legislation. 

We thank you for being here. 

Dr. Houston. Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Stenholm? 

Mr. Stenholm. I have one additional question. If State-inspected 
meat can travel in interstate commerce, what role then does this 
leave in the future for federally inspected meat? 

Dr. Houston. It means that all meat would be treated the same. 
Plants operating under either system would have equal access to 
all domestic markets. Therefore, the fact that State-inspected meat 
is discriminated against today because it cannot move across State 
lines would no longer be practiced. There would be increased com- 
petition. 

Mr. Stenholm. Between State and Federal inspectors? 

Dr. Houston. No, there would be competition between the com- 
panies. Especially the State-inspected plants, which would have 
freer and more access to markets than they have today. 

Mr. Stenholm. Do you envision a continued role for Federal 
meat inspection, or do you envision, if the State inspection system 
is adequate, that there will no longer be a need for federally in- 
spected meat, or will there always be a combination of the two? 

Dr. Houston. I think there always will be a combination. I do 
not think the State governments Eire willing to put up the money 
that would be necessary to take on large numbers of presently fed- 
erally inspected plants. Every time a plant would move over to the 
State sector that is currently under Federal inspection. The State 
would have to pick up 50 percent of the cost of that inspection. 
That would cause State buckets to grow, and I believe that would 
be the controlling factor. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Stenholm. Thank you 
very much. Dr. Houston for being here this morning and for your 
testimony. 

Next we will call on Mrs. A. Joan Dannelley of the AmericEin As- 
sociation of Meat Processors, Elizabethtown, Pa. I understand you 
are accompanied by Mr. Stephen Krut; Mr. Norvin Kampsch- 
roeder, Missouri Association of Meat Processors; Mr. James Ma- 
comber, Macomber Meat Processing; Mr. Glen Eager, Rager's 
Country Butcher Shop; Mr. Dale Turnmire, executive secretary of 
the Iowa Meat Processors Association; and Mr. Bill Wheat, Cable 
Meat Center. 
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Mr. VoLKMEK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome Mr. 
Kampschroeder to the hearing. He is from Wiishington, Mo., and I 
just saw him the other day. It is good to see you. 

Mr. Harkin. Welcome to the Subcommittee on Livestock, Dairy, 
and Poultry. Mrs. Dannelley, if you are going to submit the testi- 
mony I will recognize you. 

STATEMENT OF A. JOAN DANNELLEY, PROJECT COORDINATOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEAT PROCESSORS. ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY STEPHEN F. KRUT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
PROCESSORS; NORVIN H. KAMPSCHROEDER, MISSOURI ASSO- 
CIATION OF MEAT PROCESSORS; JAMES MACOMBER, MA- 
COMBER MEAT PROCESSING. INC.; GLEN C. RAGER. RACER'S 
COUNTRY BUTCHER SHOP; DALE TURNMIRE, EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY. IOWA MEAT PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION; AND BILL 
WHEAT, CABLE MEAT CENTER 

Mrs. Danneixey. We would like to ask the indulgence of the sub- 
committee with our statement. We realize it is very lengthy, and 
we will not read it. 

Mr. Harkin. That is good because I just want you to know that 
we are going into session in about 10 minutes. Obviously, we are 
not going to cut it off in 10 minutes, but I just want you to know 
that we are going to be under some time constraints this morning. 
How are you going to proceed? Do you want to summarize it? 

Mrs. Dannelley. We are going to summarize the statement for 
you. We ask that the entire statement be entered in the record. 

Mr, Harkin. Without objection, a copy of your entire prepared 
statement will be included in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Dannelley appears at the con- 
clusion of tiie hearing.] 

Mrs. Dannelley. We believe that you are dealing with a very se- 
rious issue when you start dealing with changing food safety laws. 
We are the association which represents the small meat plants who 
are primarily hurt by this restriction and therefore feel responsibil- 
ity to you to provide you with the information that will give you 
the assurance that this change will not reduce the food safety in 
this country. Therefore, our statement is lengthy. 

The gentlemen who are accompanying me are as follows. Clar- 
ence Knebel of Belmont, Wis., owns Knebel's Processing Plant. 
Knebel's slaughters approximately 70 animtils a week. TTiey cut, 
wrap, freeze, cure, and smoke meats, and produce approximately 70 
different sausage products under State inspection. 

Dale Turnmire owns Dale's Fine Meats in Cresco, Iowa, repre- 
sents the Iowa Meat Processors Association, and runs two business- 
es — Dale's Fine Meats and Puritan Ice Cream Co., family-owned 
businesses that have been handed down through their family. 

Bill Wheat from Marlow, Okla., owns Cable Meat Center. They 
also slaughter. They are located very close to their State lines. 
They process meat, provide a variety of sausage products, and are 
primarily involved in the hotel-restaurant institution trade. 

Mr. Macomber owns Macomber Meat Processing Plant in Kansas 
along with two other businesses operating out of the same building. 
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Mr. KampBchroeder represents the State of Missouri, and he has 
a federally inspected plant. They produce a wide variety of sausage 
products in that plant. 

Glen Rager is a small businessman owning Rager's Country 
Butcher Shop and is also involved in farming in Ohio. 

AAMP's membership includes over 1,400 independent, family- 
owned meat businesses located throughout the United States and 
Canada. We have attached a summary of the types of membership 
that we represent and the types of plants we represent. AAMP sup- 
ports passage of this legislation because we believe that the State 
prc^ams are doing their job in providing wholesome supplies of 
meat to consumers eind that they have their place alongside the 
Federsil prc^am. 

We have outlined here various reasons and arguments that we 
have come across in dealing with this legislation. We are going to 
deal verbally only with several of them. Primary is the argument 
of whether State inspection programs are indeed equal to. Are they 
meeting the Federal standards? In our dealings with not only our 
own members in these State-inspected plants and these State-in- 
spected States, but also with officials of both State and Federal pro- 
grams, we believe they have met that responsibility. We believe 
these 27 States are meeting their responsibility to their citizens in 
providing wholesome supplies of meat. 

These State programs are reviewed on a quarterly basis by the 
Federal program. The Federal program moves very quickly in re- 
reviewing any problems that they see. 

The problem of applying for Federal inspection has been a very 
major issue for our small meat plants. The keyword in the argu- 
ment here is easily apply for Federal inspection. It just is not that 
easy. The plants operating under State meat inspection generally 
are satisfied with the position they are in, mostly because they can 
deal with their State officials. They are close to their State offi- 
cials. They do not have a tremendous chain of command to go 
through to get an answer if their plant gets closed down or they 
get a piece of equipment tagged, and they do not feel it is a fair 
decision on the part of the inspector. They can pick up a phone and 
get the head of that State program or reach the State offices and 
get an Emswer. 

If you look on page 4 of our statement there is a brief summary 
there showing the bureaucracies that are involved, comparing the 
State and the Federal. We do not down the Federal for the bu- 
reaucracy. They are involved in a tremendous amount of other ac- 
tivities with direct meat inspection. They develop regulations. They 
provide laboratory facilities. They are involved in internationi 
commerce. They need the structure they have, but it is a very, very 
difficult structure and very hard bureaucracy for small businesses 
to deal with. If you talk with even the people who are already in 
that bureaucracy, it is the one thing that they fear most, dealing 
with that bureaucracy. 

The second problem that they have is this: When they voluntar- 
ily apply for Federal inspection, they are automatically faced with 
facility changes which can run into the thousands. These facility 
deficiencies are permitted in the State inspection programs. They 
are permitted if the entire State is designated. They are not per- 
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mitted if an individual plant decides to apply for inspection. The 
problem resulted when the act itself was passed. The plants were 
built according to generally accepted industry standards. The defi- 
ciencies that exist do not affect their ability to produce a whole- 
some product. There are primary problems such as rail he^hts not 
being high enough. In order to raise them you usually have to tear 
the roof and raise the roof. 

To solve the problem the State programs permit them to handle 
quarters instead of sides. The meat does not touch the floor. There 
are problems with inspectors' facilities. In an existing plant operat- 
ing in a nondesignated State, they are allowed to provide him with 
a locked desk, a locked file cabinet. There are certain times that he 
has private use of toilet facilities. As soon as that plant applies for 
Federal inspection on their own, all those changes have to be 
made. 

It simply is not easy. There is a tremendous amount of paper- 
work involved. The blueprints have to be filed, all the labels. You 
take a situation such as Mr. Knebel is in. He produces over 70 
types of sausages alone. Right there are 70 labels he has to run 
through a Washington office when he is half way across the coun- 
try. That does not include all the labels he has to have for all his 
fresh meat products. He probably would have to have over 100 
labels approved. That probably would have to take a label runner 
from here in Washington, D.C., to hand-carry them for him, again 
an expense most of these small plants cannot afford. 

We will deal slightly with the farm program. We think it is one 
of the biggest incongruities in the Wholesome Meat Act. That meat 
is not receiving the type of intense inspection that most of our 
members are getting. Yet it comes into this country. It moves 
through both Federal and State plants, and there are no problems. 
We have State plants here which are being inspected on a continu- 
ous basis by inspectors who are very often trained in Federal facili- 
ties in Texas. Yet their markets are restricted. 

We think it is an incongruity that needs to be corrected. As Dr. 
Houston pointed out we do not see any problem with consumer 
confidence in those 27 States. You do not hear of somebody living 
in California eating Federal meat, moving to TexEis emd screaming 
that they will not eat the meat because it does not have a Feder^ 
seal on it. As a matter of fact by the time the meat reaches a retail 
case, that Federal seal or that State seal — the grading seal — has 
been trimmed off. Retail stores are not under inspection, and there 
is no inspection seal showing. So you have no problem with dupli- 
cate seals. You have no problem with consumers even knowing who 
is inspecting it. 

One of the other issues that we would like to touch on briefly 
here, and I am going to have Mr. Knebel do it, is livestock prices 
and their relationship with their local producers. He has what we 
consider to be some very interesting figures on his particular situa- 
tion, and with your permission, we would like Mr. Knebel to give 
some of that to you. 

Mr. Harkin. Please proceed, Mr. Knebel. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. KNEBEL, PRESIDENT, KNEBEL'S 
PROCESSING PLANT, INC.. BELMONT, WIS. 

Mr. Knebel. I eun Clarence Knebel, and I saa owner of Knebel's 
Processing Plant of Belmont, Wis, Belmont is in the southwest 
corner of Wisconsin, 20 miles from the Illinois line and 30 miles 
from Dubuque, Iowa. Dubuque has a population of 60,000. Knebel's 
Processing buys TO percent of their total meat product from local 
producers. Thirty percent of it is bought from tiie Federal plants. 
Most of this is boneless beef and pork. A premium is paid for car- 
casses of both beef and pork. 

Over the past 2 months an averse premium amounted to 2 
cents per pound over the "Yellow Sheet," On a 700-pound carcass 
of beef this eunounts to $14 per head paid to the producer. A Bel- 
mont hauler trucks 80 percent of his livestock to Green Bay, Wis., 
a distance of 210 miles. His charge is 90 cents per hundredweight 
at a cost of the live animal at $9.90 for the hauling fee for an 1,100- 
pound animal. This amounts to what would be a cost of $11.31 on a 
700-pound carcass. 

Most producers have a farm truck and are able to truck their 
own livestock in smaller amounts. Figuring 10-cents-per-pound 
hundredweight cost of his own truck, the cost would be $1.10 for 
the 1,100-pound animal, $8.80 less than one trucking it a greater 
distance. 

Knebel's Processing paying $2 per hundredweight over the 
"Yellow Sheet," the premium on the 700-pound carcass is $14, an 
$8.80 saving on using his own truck, leaving $22.80 per animal gain 
in selling to our plant. Therefore, the producer selling 500 cattle 
averaging 700-pound carcass at a gain of $22.80 gains annually a 
total of $11,400. I am talking about 500 cattle, and we have a lot of 
Binali farms that run from 10 to 30 to 50. They, too, would be in- 
cluded as they would receive their premiums, and they could haul 
their own animals in. These farmers are being left out alone. Th^ 
large packer does not want anything but trailer lots. If you do not 
have a trailer load — and I think Dale Turnmire will probably men- 
tion this too, as he is in the same situation — they just will not talk 
to you. You have to pool it and get a trailer lot because who is 
going to haul amounts say 200 miles? 

Knebel's uses the same system in buying hc^. An average pre- 
mium of $2.65 per hundred was paid over the past 2 months on a 
165-pound carcass. The producer received a premium of $4.37 per 
hog on 1,000 hogs. Many of them who get in the hog situation now 
have 1,000 hogs. Some are smaller. We buy from any size producer. 
Premiums amounted to $4,370 minus a small delivery cost, much 
less delivery cost than the major pack but possibly more than 150 
miles away. In fact we have some buyers in our area who are going 
as much as 400 miles with their h(^s. 

Knebel's Processing has the finest farm sausage and more lean 
smoked specialties and are wanted in other States, naturally being 
so close to Iowa and Illinois. Knebel's received the President's 
Trophy in the State of Wisconsin products show. Their boneless 
ham, cured and smoked, was the best product of 571 entries. At the 
American Association of Meat Processors, Knebel's received the 
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Grand Champion on cooked summer sausage. This certainly proves 
that we do have quality product. 

I know there has been talk about product control, do you have it? 
Do we have it? How can we win these kinds of awards if we do not 
have product control? 

Knebel's Processing feels the producer and consumer are the 
losers by not being allowed to have State-inspected meats which 
are equal to federally inspected across State lines. Iowa and Illinois 
consumers are even driving to Knebel's Processing seeking this 
quality product. 

Unemployment in our area is 10 percent in the southwestern 
corner of the State. If the small plants were allowed to ship prod- 
ucts across State lines, it certainly would alleviate some of the un- 
employment situation and increase tax dollars. As an active 
member of the American Association of Meat Processors, I am sure 
that most all plants are in the same situation as Knebel's Process- 
ing in Belmont. 

I have one other item to add, if you do not mind. Congressman 
Gunderson did speak of Equity Livestock, whose 56,000 members 
and 700 directors voted unanimously to support us. I would men- 
tion a few more who are supporting us. There are Wisconsin Live- 
stock Breeders Association, Wisconsin Central Livestock Exchange, 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, Wisconsin Beef Council, Wisconsin Pork 
Producers, Wisconsin Cattlemen's Association, Wisconsin Cowbells, 
Wisconsin Porkettes, and also our secretary of agriculture in the 
State. 

1 thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Knebel. Without objection, a copy 
of your prepared statement will be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Knebel appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Dannelley. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the last point 
that we think needs to be directly addressed here is the problem of 
trace and recall. If State-inspected meat is permitted to go inter- 
state and later turns out to be adulterated, how do we get it back? 
As a matter of fact, right now all of the States now operate sepa- 
rate compliance divisions. Florida was the last one to implement 
theirs, and they did have one before, but it was part of their gener- 
al inspection agency. 

These programs now are cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment in tracing and recalling federally inspected product. In par- 
ticular the most flagrant case recently was the kangaroo and horse- 
meat from Australia. All 27 State-inspected programs were in- 
volved in finding and detaining that product and returning it to 
the Federal Government. It was a job that the Federal Government 
felt was better handled on a cooperative basis. 

Passage of this bill is not going to change that. It probably will 
give the Department more of an opportunity to cooperate with 
these State compliance programs. 

In summation we feel that the Federal program has its place in 
inspecting large plants, dealing with international commerce, pro- 
viding guidance and assistance to the States, overseeing the entire 
system. We also feel that the State inspection programs have their 
place alongside the Federal Government. It is our experience that, 
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by and lai^e, small meat plants function more efficiently and eco- 
nomically under State meat inspection. We believe that both sys- 
tems need to be recognized as being equal, and it is time to have 
them working together, which they have been doing successfully 
now since 1968. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be here. All of the people on 
this panel, with the exception of Mr. Krut and myself, are small 
businessmen. We will be more thfin willing to answer any ques- 
tions you have. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. I would ask if any other 
members have anything on their minds that they would like to 
say? 

STATEMENT OF DALE A. TURNMIRE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
IOWA MEAT PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. I have a comment. I am Dale Turnmire with the 
Iowa Meat Processors Association. I left a position paper in the 
office yesterday in order for it to be distributed today. 

Mr. Harkin. Without objection, I am inserting the Iowa Meat 
Processors Association position paper in the record, 

[The paper referred to appears at the conclusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Turnmire. I would like to state just one more thing about 
interstate and intrastate commerce. I live in a pltmt about 15 miles 
from the border. I am sure Mr. Harkin is aware of the city of Wa- 
terloo. Even though I would choose to try to develop my business 
on the intrastate level, I am severely limited because many of the 
distributors within the State of Iowa do cross State lines. For exam- 
ple, Martin Bros. Distributing Co., out of Waterloo, Iowa, would 
love to handle my product. They would love to sell it. They would 
sell it strictly within the boundaries of the State of Iowa, not solic- 
iting business across State lines in the Federal lines. 

However, when they send their route trucks out, and they are 
only 30 miles from the line, their trucks crisscross back and forth 
across the State line into Minnesota. Even though they would not 
sell the product in Minnesota, they are in violation of the Inter- 
state Meat Act by having that meat on their trucks while they are 
going across the State line. As a result there is no way that they 
are going to handle my product and take it off and put it back on 
and take it off and put it back on and so on. This is an incongruity. 
Even though they said they would not sell it, it is not going in in- 
terstate commerce. However, as long as it is on the truck it is con- 
sidered in interstate commerce by that particular point. 

Mr. Hagedorn. Would you explain why you prefer the State in- 
spection to getting Federal inspection and then being able to do ex- 
actly what you would like to do? 

Mr. Turnmire. This has been addressed by Mrs. Dannelley, but 1 
could elaborate on it a little bit. No. 1 is the bureaucracy. When 
you have 70 labels that you want to get OK'd — and we have a la- 
beling person by the way in the Iowa Department of Agriculture 
who does nothing more than approves labels. It is easy to get to 
Des Moines. It is easy to have them approved. We can go down 
there, and we are dealing with one particular person. If you look in 
the meat mageizines you will find out that in order to get a label 
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expedited under the Federal system there are companies that actu- 
ally do this because they have a direct line to the USDA whereas 
the individual does not. 

Second is the physical facilities. My plant was erected in 1936, 
approximately. If I individually wanted to go into the Federal meat 
inspection, 1 would have to come up to the requirements of Hand- 
book 570, which is a new one and which is a continufil improve- 
ment of the plants. Within my plant I do not have any pieces of 
equipment which are not USDA approved. Any cleaning materials 
or products that are used there have to be USDA approved because 
our law is exactly the same as the one that is on the Federal books. 
We are required to meet those specifications. 

However, I am in a situation where maybe my doors are not 4 
feet wide. They are only 3 feet and 6 inches wide. We have to be a 
little more careful about putting product in there. I am on a quar- 
ter system as it is impossible for me to raise the roof. 

The incongruity of the whole act is that, if tomorrow the State of 
Iowa were to say that they no longer want the State meat inspec- 
tion system, I would be allowed to operate under the "Small Facili- 
ties Existing Equipment Handbook' and would be taken into the 
Federal system without having to raise my rails, widen my doors, 
and so on. I would be given 3 years in order to submit blueprints. If 
I wanted to go Federal I would be better off to go down to the Gov- 
ernor and lobby and said that it all should be turned over to the 
Federal Government. This is because I am going to be given special 
consideration by doing so. 

However, I would not want to do that. I prefer to deal with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Hagedorn. It is strictly the bureaucracy. You have exactly 
the same equipment. 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. I have the same equipment. I do not have the 
same facilities. I am not saying that I have the same facilities be- 
cause I do not have my rail heights up to the standards of Hand- 
book 570. I quarter my particular quarters and so on. It is not a 
matter of producing a wholesome product because I have been re- 
viewed by the Federal Government. I have been in that. I have had 
the Federal review of my plant. 1 am meeting the standards. I 
would have to tear it down. There are Federal plants in existence 
today with some of these shortcomings too. The law or the Depart- 
ment says that is OK, that operation is allowed of that facility as 
long as no physical changes are made. When it is decided that 
physical changes should be made, then the physical change has to 
be made in accordance with Handbook 570. 

However, to come under the system brand new even though I am 
existing, I have to have the new facility. That just is not economi- 
cally feasible. That is part of it. Also there is the fact that I am a 
single, sole proprietor. I am the manager. I am the buyer. I am the 
advertising manager. I am the promotional specialist. I am the 
equipment man. I am the whole works, and I cannot spend my 
time running into Washington, D.C., to get my blueprints OK'd, to 
get my labels OK'd. This is a physical impossibility for a small 
company of njy particular size. It is an economic impossibility at 
that particular time. 
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If the State gets designated it is a different ball game. I have 
pride in my product. I think every State has pride. You have sys- 
tems, you have programs which are being operated under this way. 
The milk that is marketed across the United States today is being 
marketed by this type of a system, State-administered inspection 
systems, and they are shipping milk all over the United States. I 
do not see that we are any different than that. 

Mr. Hagedorn. What about the equity argument between those 
people who have gone on to Federal inspection over the past 7 or 8 
years versus those people who have not and now would be allowed 
to go interstate as well. 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. K you would take the numbers that have gone 
under the Federal system voluntarily, they would be very smtill. 
Those that have gone under the system by designation are quite 
large. Pennsylvania has a large number of meat processors. Minne- 
sota has a large number of meat processors. Those went under des- 
ignation. 

However, the only individuals who are going under the Federal 
program today are people who have built their plants within the 
past 10 years. That is the majority of the plants that are going 
under. "Diey are building under the new codes. If I were building a 
new plant today I would be crazy. There are a lot of reasons why I 
should use Handbook 570 because there are some very good things 
in there, very good economic things, very good operational things. 
However, to tear down a facility just to be Federal blows my mind. 

Mr. Hagedorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. It almost seems like there is a dichotomy here. How 
can a State inspection system be equal to? I understemd that you 
are going to say that the answer is it is not identical to but it is 
equal to if in fact all these changes have to be made. Again, I 
wonder about the advisability of going to a system that might pro- 
mote in effect an entirely Federal system. I do not know if you 
heard my statement to Dr. Houston. You are from Iowa, Mr. Turn- 
mire. So am I. Do you know what kind of situation our State 
budget is in? We are busted in Iowa. We are broke, zero, zilch. 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. I agree. 

Mr. Harkin. We all know that. What happens if we go to this 
system, turn it all over to the State inspectors, and Secretary 
Lounsberry says to the legislature that we need x number more in- 
spectors and that we need a few million more dollars. The Iowa 
Legislature comes in next year and says that they do not have that 
kind of money. Whoever the new Governor may be will say that 
there is a solution to this, and that is to turn it over to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. That is the situation you are in now, Congress- 
man Harkin. You are presently in that situation. 

Mr. Harkin. No; we are not in that situation presently because 
this bill is not law. I am just saying if this bill becomes law what 
will happen then is that it could provoke a situation whereby all of 
the States will then turn it over to the Federal Government. In 
that w^ we have an absolute, total Federal system. 

Mr. TURNMIRE. You are more likely to have that happen under 
the present situation than you are under the situation that is being 
proposed because of the fact that we have all these people who are 
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having a limited market where they can take their product. With 
the reputation that we have in my association, if my board of direc- 
tors would take the position tomorrow that it is the best thing that 
could happen to us, that we would be in interstate commerce, I 
could get the Secretary of Agriculture to drop it like that. It would 
not take me 2 minutes to drop the State meat inspection program. 
This is because of the fact tnat they do not want to budget the 
money that they are budgeting at the present time. 

Mr. Harkin. Who doesn't? 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. The Department of Agriculture in the State of 
Iowa. We have to lobby for those budgets. We have to lobby for 
that money. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Harkin. With this kind of bill, how many more plants in 
Iowa are you talking about? 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. We would not be talking about that. Who are you 
going to add to the system. Congressman? Are you going to add 
Rath Packing to the system? No. The Secretary of Agriculture Is 
not going to allow Rath Packing. That is part of their baileywick 
right now. The system says that once every October they can 
change over to Federal. It does not say that they can do so immedi- 
ately. 

If Rath applied to Secretary of Agriculture Lounsberry and he 
said that it is not in the budget, that they are presently under the 
inspection service of the Federal Government, that they are being 
handled adequately, that they do not want them, that would be the 
end of it. 

Mr. Harkin. I have a letter that was sent to me by Congressman 
Smith from Iowa, who as you know is someone who has been in- 
volved and was the main author of the Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967, although he is not on this committee. 



Congressman Smith made a point in the letter that he sent to 
my subcommittee last year. I will read one paragraph for you. He 
said: 

Some State-inspected plants at a given time may not do as well as federally in- 
spected plants in preventing adulteration. Deficiencies also occur at federally in- 
spected plants from time to time and are ordered by the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service to be corrected. However, a compliance program survey of State-inspected 
planU b^ the Food and Safety Quality Service, the forerunner of FSlS._^of USdA in 



e 1980 found that in late 1979, wliile the situation with respect te Stete inapec- 
tion programs was much improved over the time when the Wholesome Meat Act 
was passed, there were serious problems in maintaining effective programs in a lim- 
ited number of States. 

The survey assigned the State-inspected plants to categories numbered one 
throi^h four with one being worst and four being the best. Iowa showed a very low 
percentage of State-inspected plants surveyed falling in the lowest cat^ory, but 
some States showed from a third te as high as 60 percent of the plants surveyed to 
be in category one. 

Therein lies a problem. We are asked to pass national legislation 
addressing a national scope. Where even the Department of Agri- 
culture says that as late as 1979 in some States as high as 60 per- 
cent of the plants in a State under a State inspection system fall 
under category 1, which they claim to be the worst category, what I 
am fearful of is that if we go to a system such as envisioned in this 
bill and one State — it may not be Iowa or Texas or Missouri or 
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Wisconsin or Minnesota or any State represented here, but it may 
be some State that ie in one of these lower categories — ships a 
product interstate found to be adulterated, who knows what may 
come up. It will hit the newspapers. Then the whole confidence of 
the consuming public is affected by this. 

That is one fear that I am sure all of you share the same as I do. 
What happens then because of one plant in one State that does 
something like this? 

Mr. TuRNMtRE. I would hope that the Congressmen would take a 
look at who is responsible for the Wholesome Meat Act as it is now 
presented, whether or not it is a problem of the States or the Fed- 
eral Government. Whether a business is under inspection or not, be 
it a retail establishment which are exempted under the Wholesome 
Meat Act, it is still the responsibility of the Federal compliance of- 
ficers to see that unadulterated meat does not go into the market- 
place. It is not the responsibility of the States ultimately. It is still 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

I will also tell you that within the State of Iowa we have had as 
high as four, but with budget constraints we are now down to three 
State compliance officers. We only have one Federal compliEmce of- 
ficer in the State of Iowa. In Minnesota, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota you have one compliance officer for three States. Therefore, 
I would say that. No. 1, the States have added and have taken on 
compliance when it really is not their ultimate responsibility. I 
would refer to the report that you have talked about. I cannot do 
any quick mathematics right here and now, but I would say Con- 
gressman Smith saying that one State having 60 percent under No. 
4, I cannot see that. I will say that probably the maximum was 30 
percent. 

Mr. Harkin. Look at Arizona. It is 60 percent. 

Mr. TuRNMiRE. Arizona had 13 plants expected. They h£id three 
No. I's. Sixty percent of 13 is 7. 

Mr. Harkin. Excuse me, Mr. Turnmire. I do not know what you 
are looking at. I have State survey review results, and I have Ari- 
zona 

Mr. TuRNMraE. Excuse me. I was looking at Alabama. You are 
right. Sixty percent of 11 is 6; we have 5 there. This is a review 
that had been done continuously on the Federal level. In the in- 
stance of the States this is the first time that this had ever been 
done. We have never had the chance for re-review. You are com- 
paring initial review of State programs for the first time with re- 
review of Federal programs over a period of many years. 

I think that given an opportunity to correct some of the deficien- 
cies probably the next review will look much better. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. My time is up. Mr. Gunder- 
son? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. I want to clarify one point. This l^islation, if en- 
acted, would have no affect on those States presently not having 
State inspection. Does everybody agree with that? 

Mrs. Dannelley. You could not say it would have no effect be- 
cause, as Mr. Kampschroeder can point out, they have plants locat- 
ed on borders of Illinois, Kansas, Iowa. 
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Mr. VoLKMER. There are about eight States that border Missouri. 

Mrs. Dannelley. Those Missouri Federal plauits cannot buy 
products from those State-inapected plants. 

Mr. VoLKMER. What you are saying is that Missouri plants 
cannot buy meat processed from Illinois, Arkansas, and bordering 
States. 

Mrs. Dannelley. Illinois, yes. Arkansas is Federal. That is true. 
If they are bordering a State-inspected State, they cannot buy prod- 
ucts from the States unless it is a Federal plant. So, yes, the feder- 
ally inspected plants also have an interest in this. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Mr. Kampschroeder, explain to me how that 
would affect you? I want to understand that. Let's take my home- 
town of Hannibal, Mo., which is right on the Mississippi, or Cap>e 
Girardeau or any of those other cities. 

Mr. KAMPSCHKOEoeR. I polled some of our members close to State 
borders, and they feel that it would not have any great economic 
impact on their businesses, in other words inflow of meat from 
States into Missouri. Is that what you want to know? 

Mr. VoLKMER. Yes. 

Mr. Kampschroeder. They all added that from a fair play stand- 
point the law is ambiguous and discriminatory. One said that we 
should have some democracy instead of hypocrisy. The impact of 
this law on Missouri would not be great either way. However, it is 
a restriction for some of our plants near the State border to buy 
products which they may need right across the river from Cape 
Girfirdeau or Hannibal or Quincy. 

Mr. VoLKMER. I have not surveyed some of my processors. I 
think I will do that because I want to personally see how they feel 
about it. 

The other question I have is this. You are relying completely on 
the Secretary of Agriculture to meike sure that those presently in 
States which have a State inspection and Federal inspection pro- 
gram will not be a change from those who are presently under Fed- 
eral to go under State. Is that correct? The October 1 provision has 
to be approved by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Dannelley. It is my understanding from reading the bill 
that if a plant wants to shift either direction it can only be done by 
a concurrence between both the State secretary of agriculture and 
the Federal Secretary of Agriculture. So if the States did not have 
the funds to take those plants, they do not necessarily have to take 
them back. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Let me read what is in the bill and maybe we can 
correct this. It says: 

The operator of any establishment that is operatii^ any time under Federal or 
State inspection who wishes to transfer to State or Federal inspection respectively, 
may do so only on October 1 of any year, after having given notice to both inspec- 
tion agencies at least 6 months in advance of that date of intent to do so, and only if 
the Secretary — that is the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States — deter- 
mines that such transfer will effectuate the purposes set forth in section 2 of this 
act, or will not adversely affect the stebility of total State and Federal inspection 

It does not say anything about the State secretary of agriculture. 
Mrs. Dannelley. I stand corrected on that. 
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Mr. VoLKMER. Would you like to have that included silso? In 
other words if it is from Federal to State, would you want your 
State department of agriculture involved? 

Mrs. Dannelley. I do not believe that there would be a necessity 
to change the bill. I think it is going to be a matter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who, as a matter of practice and courtesy, now 
consults with the State secretaries when changes like this are 
being made. It would be a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. VoLKMER. That is what I am asking. You then are satisfied 
with the language that is in the bill? 

Mrs. Dannelley. Yes, we are, 

Mr. VoLKMER. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. Does anyone else have any- 
thing they weint to add? Mr. Wheat? 

STATEMENT OF BILL WHEAT, CABLE MEAT CENTER. MARLOW, 
OKLA. 

Mr. Wheat. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few thii^s. In 
Oklahoma where I come from, southwestern Oklahoma, our com- 
munities are very small, bordering the river between Oklahoma 
and Texas. We run into a lot of trouble with a little community 
being close to the river of maybe 500 to 1,000 people. They have a 
school that might use 30 to 40 pounds of ground beef. They might 
have one restaurant that will use 50 to 75 dollars' worth of meat. 

We cannot go down to the river — maybe a 20-mile trip down and 
back — to make this small delivery and come back out on £ill these 
little inroads in our sparsely populated area. If we could make cir- 
cles to deliver in a 70- or 80-mile radius of our plant on the border, 
we are emptied by the river on the south, and taking in the whole 
circle we are being able to deliver to half the people that we could 
from an economic standpoint plus the fact that the people in these 
small communities are not being serviced l}ecause people from 
Texas cannot come over and we cannot go over on the Texas side. 
It is a great hardship to those people. 

Mr. Haskin. I guess those are the two things with which I have 
some empathy with you in terms of this legislation. One is what 
Mr. Turnmire was talking about. I have visited some of these 
plants in my own district. In terms of moving the rails, the boxes, 
the doors, I have seen some of that. That is nitpicking. I would 
think that in those kinds of things there should be some kind of 
exemptions or something like that because it really has nothing to 
do with the quality of the meat at all. 

The other one is what you say. You are right on the border, and 
let's face it, A State line is an arbitrary thing. You do not know 
when you leave Iowa and go into Missouri from my district, for ex- 
ample, and I have a lot of farms on both sides. I have some towns 
split almost right down the middle. If you take a small plant that 
is on a border like that it is a kind of artificial barrier to their 
normed service area where people buy from them for small 
amounts and that kind of thing. 

That seems to be the big problem I see with this. Most of the let 
ters I receive from small processors are from those located in those 
border regions who have that problem, I am wondering if rather 
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than perhaps— £ind again thia is my own judgment call— opening a 
Pandora's box with something like this that there may not be an- 
other way to address those two kinds of problems, one where a 
small plant certmnly does meet all of the requirements of produc- 
ing a wholesome, unadulterated, good product but, because of the 
age of the plant and that kind of thing, would find it very difficult 
financially to move into a Federal system. 

Second is a plant that again meets all of those criteria but is lo- 
cated on a border region and its normal purchasing area is very 
limited because of an artificial boundary, that is a State line. I 
think some more thought has to be given as to whether or not 
there might be something addressed to those rather than going to a 
broad base thing like this. 

Mr. Wheat. Another thing I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, is 
this. If I want to come up with a new product — we all need to come 
up with new products and new concepts — if I am under my State 
program I can develop this product. I can get it labeled and ap- 
proved. I can test market it, and if it does not work it has not 
ruined me. 

However, under the Federal system — and I do not mean emy- 
thing against it — by the time I get it approved over a 3- to 6-month 
period of time, I have spent too much money to try to develop a 
new product. We have a need for both programs. I really think the 
only thing that we are asking for is to give us an opportunity to 
sell our product in a larger market area. We are little people. This 
is something that has not been brought out. We are the little 
people. We have the large Federal plants, and they do not want to 
come back to a State program. I visited with a fellow in Wichita 
Falls. He is 60 miles from me. He does about $40 million gross. He 
is a Federal plant. Last Friday was his last day. He talked with me 
for 4 or 5 hours, and he gave me some do's and don'ts. The biggest 
don't he gave me was not to go Federal on account of my being 
smaller than him. 

He was just telling me the things that ruin a 65-year old compa- 
ny. It was not all the Federal inspection. It was an old plant. He 
was trying to keep up with the current market through an old 
plant. So we are asking to be allowed to stay little and to remain 
State and to be able to market our product. This is because we are 
not going to get out of our circles. I do not want to go out of my 
circle, but I would like to step down in my neighboring State in my 
circle. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. My time is running out. ^f-. 
Eager? 

STATEMENT OF GLEN RAGER, RAGER*S COUNTRY BUTCHER 
SHOP. VAN WERT, OHIO 

Mr. Rager. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I want to bring up is 
that I am also 15 miles from the Indiana line. Our circle is about 
50 miles around us, but it is cut off at that 15 miles. We could 
reach into an area of about 300,000 people in Fort Wayne, Ind. This 
is not a big problem to us. We do not mean to go in with a large 
product of sales and so forth, but it would be enormously good for 
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us on canned beef. We sell canned beef, and just one item is all we 
really are interested in — going across a State line with that canned 
beef. 

No one else hardly has it around that area. It is a real good prod- 
uct of which we sell about 60,000 cans a year. 

Another thing is why don't we go Federal? We did apply. We 
built a new plfint 10 years ago, and we went on Federal standards 
as we did this whole process because we thought that some day we 
might go Federal. I spent $2,000 with an architect to go over our 
plant and to check it out. The thing is that they wemted over 
$50,000 to change our plant they way they wanted it to go Federal. 
The only thing that really was important to them was that we 
have better facilities for the inspector, a better restroom, a better 
restroom for the employees, more lockers, and so forth. Almost all 
that money would be applied to something that was not essential to 
our food product. It was all in the restroom facilities practically. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you all very much for coming. Thank you for 
your testimony. 

We now will call our next witnesses. I will call the following 
people — Mr. Gary Kushner, American Meat Institute, Arlington, 
Va.; Ms. Kerri Ridenour, National Broiler Council, Washington, 
D.C.; Mr. Lee Campbell, Poultry & Egg Institute of America, Ar- 
lington. If you all would come up and appear as a panel, I certainly 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kushner, why don't we start with you? 

STATEMENT OF GARY JAY KUSHNER. VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, ARLINGTON, VA. 

Mr. Kushner. My name is Gary Jay Kushner, and I am vice 
president and general counsel of the American Meat Institute 
[AMI]. AMI is a national trade association representing approxi- 
mately 325 meatpackers and processors and 600 associated compa- 
nies throughout the country. Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to be 
here this morning. 

AMI opposes legislation such as H.R. 5268 which would permit 
the interstate shipment of meat which has not been subjected to 
Federal inspection. Plants currently operating under State inspec- 
tion have the option of converting to Federal inspection and gain- 
ing access to national markets, making this bill unnecessary. The 
bill would erode the uniformity symbolized by the Federal system, 
and both the Federal and State governments would suffer the bur- 
dens and costs of duplicative efforts. 

In 1970, Congress enacted the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
[FMIA] to establish a uniform system of Federal inspection for the 
meat packing industry. As a result meat products entering into in- 
terstate commerce are regulated by a uniform set of national 
standards in order to guarantee consumers that the meat products 
they purchase are consistently wholesome and unadulterated. This 
Federal program and the mark of Federal inspection has become a 
symbol of product uniformity and wholesomeness that has served 
to enhance a high degree of public confidence in the Nation's meat 
supply. 
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While the Federal Meat Inspection Act has always provided a 
unifomi guarantee of wholesomeness for meat products moving in 
interstate commerce, for the 60 years following its enactment, indi- 
vidual States were solely responsible for monitoring meat products 
moving strictly within State boundaries. Wide discrepancies in the 
effectiveness of these pr(^ams pointed to a serious need for the 
creation of a standard of wholesomeness similar to the one utilized 
by the Federal prt^am. 

With the passage of the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, Federetl 
financial and technical assistance was provided to establish a coop- 
erative Federal-State inspection program which assisted the States 
in strengthening and improving their meat inspection programs. 
This effort to extend the Federal standard of wholesomeness to 
meat products moving in intrastate commerce constructed a frame- 
work for protecting consumers of all meat products, regardless of 
where the meat originated. 

The meat industry and consumers alike applauded these efforts 
to protect the integrity of the meat supply. The advancements re- 
sulting from passage of the 1967 act would likely be eroded by pas- 
sage of H.R. 5268. 

State programs have continued to exist because they effectively 
meet the needs of local packers and processors serving intrastate 
markets. AMI fully supports the concept and operation of a cooper- 
ative, coordinated Federal-State inspection program. 

Both experience and congressional intent clearly illustrate, how- 
ever, that each State program has been designed to serve a specific 
purpose. The Federal inspection program is designed to guariintee 
both a standard of wholesomeness and strict product uniformity. 
Every plant participating in the Federal inspection program meets 
the same uniform requirements for construction, sanitation, label- 
ing, inspection, and processing. The confidence which consumers 
have in the meat they purchase and in the meat industry generally 
is dependent upon national uniformity in the requirements of and 
approach to meat inspection. 

In testimony before the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee on ag- 
ricultural research £md general legislation in 1979, USDA's Dr. 
Donald Houston made this point quite effectively when he stated: 

* ' * the Federal inspection system was designed to provide uniformity and confi- 
dence for consumers in the safety of the meat supplied. The mark of Federal inspec- 
tion assures consumers that meat has been examined by inspectors who enforce the 
same standards nationwide, and that has been slaughtered and processed in plants 
that must adhere to the same national standards. 

Opening interstate markets to meat products which have not 
been federally inspected and which carry a multitude of separate 
inspection labels would erode the assursmce of uniformity provided 
under the current inspection system and create confusion and dis- 
trust among purch^lse^s of our products. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully contend that this present system 
operates effectively in its current form and there is no need for 
passage of this legislation. The bill is designed to provide market 
access for products where access already exists within the present 
system. Any plant operator who wishes to ship products in inter- 
state commerce has the option of applying for Federal inspection. 
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Some may argue that conversion to FedereJ inspection is too 
costly or burdensome. To the contrary, in USDA's testimony in 
1979, Dr. Houston stated, "We have found that most plants, even 
the smallest, can meet Federal inspection requirements without 
undue cost or effort." 

In fact the Federal inspection is more efficient and cost effective 
than State inspection. An economic assessment of the cost of Feder- 
al and State red meat inspection in 1981 demonstrates that the 
Federal inspection program spends approximately $5 for every |1 
spent by State inspection prt^rams but inspects 20 pounds of prod- 
uct for every 1 pound of product inspected under State programs. 
Federal inspection is, thus, four times more efficient than State in- 
spection. In dollar terms this cost efficiency would have amounted 
in 1981 to a savings of $47 million if State inspection programs had 
operated at the same level of efficiency as the Federal inspection 
prt^am. 

Finally, this bill would result in increased enforcement burdens 
for the Federal and State governments as well as a diffusion of re- 
sponsibility between them. Under current practice USDA's role in 
State inspection is limited primarily to the evaluation of State pro- 
grams to insure their adequacy. The Department does not become 
involved in the actual inspection process nor does it even review all 
of the inspection procedures in all State plants. 

If the plants were permitted to ship products in interstate com- 
merce, Federal involvement would increase significantly. USDA's 
new resi>onsibilities and costs would include those related to ex- 
panded monitoring and enforcement activities. Inasmuch as State- 
inspected products would now be in the Federal domain, USDA 
would find itself duplicating the work for which the States are now 
and would continue to be responsible. The potential for conflict be- 
tween Federal and State agencies as a result of such duplication 
would be profound. 

Congress intended to create a duel inspection system which 
would operate in a coordinated manner to produce wholesome meat 
products for movement in interstate and intrastate commerce. The 
two programs fulfill separate and distinct functions that would best 
serve the meat industry and the consuming public by continuing to 
operate in their current manner. 

We urge this subcommittee to abandon this proposal. It would 
erode the assurance of the uniformity of meat products, increeise 
reliance on less efficient and, therefore, more costly State pro- 
grams, and lead to duplication between Federal and State agencies, 
all to the ultimate detriment of consumers, the government £^en- 
cies, and the industry alike. 

Thsmk you very much for your attention and consideration and 
for giving me this opportunity to present our views. 

Mr, VoLKMER [actii^ chairman]. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Kushner. 

Ms. Ridenour? 
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STATEMENT OF KERRI RIDENOUR, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS, NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C 

Ms. RiDENOUR. Gocxl morning. I am Kerri Ridenour, director of 
government relations of the National Broiler Council which is the 
trade association representing the producers and processors of 
more than 75 percent of the broiler-fryer chicken consumed in the 
United States. 

Fundamentally, we believe that this l^islation is unnecessary. 
Since the passage of the Poultry Products Inspection Act in 1957, 
the predominance of poultry consumed in this country has emanat- 
ed from federally inspected plants. In its 1981 Meat and Poultry In- 
spection Directory USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service lists 
more than 3,000 federally inspected establishments which are proc- 
essing poultry. There are currently 229 State-inspected plants. 
Therefore, State-inspected plants represent only 7.6 percent of total 
establishments, and product being prepared in those establish- 
ments represents only 1 percent of the total annual poultry produc- 
tion. 

We feel it is simply not worthwhile nor equitable to have special 
r^ulations which apply to such a minute portion of establishments 
and product, especially when those establishments have the option 
of converting to Federal inspection in order to sell products in in- 
terstate commerce. 

The poultry industry has worked very dil^ently since the incep- 
tion of mandatory Federal inspection to produce a wholesome, nu- 
tritious, proj)erly labeled, inexpensive, and uniform product. Much 
of the success of the poultry industry has been due to its reliance 
upon uniform Federal slaughter, processing, labeling, packaging, 
and other criteria prescribed by USDA. 

Currently, a consumer can purchase poultry from New York to 
California that bears the USDA mark of inspection as well as the 
USDA grade shield, and consumers know that those legends repre- 
sent a wholesome, federally inspected product. Under the proposed 
legislation products prepared in State-inspected establishments 
must bear a label designating the State of origin. They would not 
carry a Federal inspection shield, would most likely bear a grade 
shield different from that of USDA if the product was graded at 
all, and the product could be prepared and packaged in a manner 
unfamiliar to consumers. 

We believe the movement in interstate commerce of these prod- 
ucts labeled and packed so diversely from Federal standards could 
prove most confusing to consumers. Mr. Kushner of AMI has point- 
ed out, there would be an unavoidable duplication of efforts be- 
tween State and Federal inspection activities. There also exists the 
added burden and confusion that would result from having to keep 
the State-inspected product strictly segregated from federally in- 
spected product to prevent the introduction into international com- 
merce of that product not inspected by USDA. Dr. Houston pointed 
out this morning, there likely would have to be an additional set of 
regulations developed to prevent plants processing internationed 
product from having any State-inspected product in their plant at 
all. 
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In summary, while we certainly support the continuation of 
State inspection programs where desired, we oppose H.R. 5268 be- 
cause of the potential consumer confusion or loss of consumer con- 
fidence which could result because of the dissimilar nature of pack- 
agii^, labeling, and other factors of State-inspected poultry prod- 
ucts as compared to Federal products. We believe enactment of 
such a program will be confusing to both Federal and State govern- 
ments, would result in a duplication of efforts that is simply unnec- 
essary in l^ht of the fact that State-inspected establishments have 
the option of converting to Federal inspection. We see no need for 
new regulations which apply to a mere 1 percent of poultry pro- 
duced in the United States. We believe that State-inspected estab- 
lishments which wish to ship their products in interstate commerce 
should and must choose the option of converting to Federal inspec- 
tion. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Ms. Ridenour. Without ob- 
jection, a copy of your entire prepared statement will be inserted in 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ridenour appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Harkin. Our next witness will be Mr. Lee Campbell who is 
president of the Poultry & Egg Institute of America. Mr. Campbell? 

STATEMENT OF LEE CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, POULTRY & EGG 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, ARLINGTON, VA. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lee Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Poultry & E^ Institute of America, Arlington, Va. The 
institute is the national nonprofit association repr^enting, among 
others, those that process poultry and the products thereof 

Our organization is opposed to H.R. 5268 which would provide for 
the shipment of State-inspected meat and poultry products in inter- 
state commerce, although it would not allow these products to be 
eligible for sale or transportation in foreign commerce. 

The institute has a long record in support of adequate inspection 
of poultry in order to give every iissurance to the consumer of the 
wholesomeness and high quality of poultry products. We are proud 
of that record. 

In 1950 the institute, aware of the desirability and necessity of a 
government inspection program to give the consumer the protec- 
tion and assurance desired when purchasing poultry products, 
worked closely with the U.S. Public Health Service. Conflicting re- 
quirements among different localities were already creating inter- 
ference with the movement of poultry, and both industry and the 
consumer were facing costly and unnecessary barriers to domestic 
trade. As a result of collaboration with Public Health and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a model, uniform ordinance was devel- 
oped for use by the States. 

It became readily apparent, almost before the ink was dry, that 
it would be impossible to bring about a mandatory, uniform poultry 
inspection system in this manner. Our efforts then were directed to 
the development of a Federal mandatory inspection system. 
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The Agriculture Committees of the House and the Senate, with 
the support of the institute and the poultry industry generally, de- 
veloped and enacted in 1957 the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
The result was the development of an inspection system which 
could be relied upon by consumers everywhere. 

The one problem with that act, as it turned out, is that it did not 
extend to intrastate products except through designation. Thus, the 
Agriculture Committees with industry support considered amend- 
ments to extend the Federal inspection progrsim to about 13 per- 
cent of our total product not then covered by Federal inspection. 

During consideration of those bills in 1968, considerable discus- 
sion centered around a proposal to allow poultry processed under 
State inspection systems, which are at least equal to the Federal 
program, to be shipped in intrastate commerce with a combined 
State-Federal legend. A majority of the House committee saw fit to 
delete that provision then. 

We believe nothing has changed since 1968 which would cause 
this committee to report out H.R. 5268. While this issue is more im- 
portant in meat insi}ection than in poultry, nevertheless we believe 
that equal to does not necessarily mean "the same as." 

Our opposition to thid measure revolves around the issue of uni- 
formity. Uniformity is necessary if we are to assure consumers of 
the benefits intended by the legislation. Of equal importance is the 
severe competitive advantage or disadvantage which results if the 
inspection program is not applied uniformly. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that it is difficult to achieve a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity even when inspectors are operating under the same provi- 
sions of law and under the same regulation and answerable to the 
same boss. 

This is because of the judgment and discretion which must neces- 
sarily be invested in the inspector and which cannot Etlways be pre- 
cisely detailed in regulations or instructions. 

As has been said by the previous two witnesses, any plant which 
wants to ship in interstate commerce can get Federal inspection 
right now providing it meets the requirements. There is no reason 
to begin a competition between the Federal program and the State 
ones on which can attract more clients, if you will. 

We think it reasonable to argue that if the subcommittee should 
adopt a proposal which would permit interstate shipment by State- 
inspected plants, it should also be made clear that a plant present- 
ly under Federal inspection but located in a State which estab- 
lishes a State system as provided in the act should have the elec- 
tion of operating under the State system if it so desires. 

I think it is interesting that a requirement heis been written into 
the bill to deter shifts to State inspection. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, we urge the subcommittee not to report this legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell, and I thank 
all of you for your testimony. 

Mr. Kushner, let me ask you a followup on a question I had 
Eisked other witnesses earlier. Do you foresee that there might be a 
possibility of an increase in the number of now federally inspected 
plants to jump to a State-inspected sjrstem under this legislation? 
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Mr. KusHNER. I think that distinct possibility exists. Mr. Chair- 
man, it would be very unfortunate if indeed that happened because 
there is a great deal to be said for the uniformity that we now have 
prevalent in the labeling and in the shipment of meat in the coun- 
try, I think it is important that that uniformity be preserved. 

Mr. Hahkin. I never really got into the uniformity aspect with 
the previous witnesses. Again, taking off on that, I saw the prob- 
lem before as one of everybody jumping back to a State system, the 
States then being overburdened and their budgets being tight, and 
everyone going back to a designated system, and then going back to 
the Federal system again for everything. Now I see the problem in 
terms of uniformity. If they all jump to a State system there can be 
all kinds of labels floating all over the countryside. 

The other problem I see is again one that I raised earlier this 
morning with the first witness. Dr. Houston. It had to do with im- 
ported-exported meat. Albeit it does not always work, but right 
now we require the same inspection procedures in foreign plants 
that we do at our own for meat that is imported into this country. 
As you know I am working on that problem right now. Countries to 
whom we export meat products require the same of us. I am very 
interested in exporting more of our meat products — our finished 
meat products — abroad. 

I am concerned that if we go to a system like this it might deter 
us from exporting and increasing our exports of meat products 
abroad. Do you see any problem with that? My question has to do 
with the fact that we cannot export meat products now unless they 
are federally inspected under the Federsil system. We require the 
same of meat that is imported into this country. For example, we 
do not allow for any provincial kind of inspection procedures that 
are allowed in certain countries to be imported into this country. It 
has to have a national system, whether it is Australia or New Zea- 
land or wherever it might be. It has to be a national inspection 
system which meets the same requirements as ours. 

I am concerned that if we move into a State system like this 
under this legislation those countries might tend to retaliate 
against us and say that. No. 1, they will not accept any of those 
exports to their country that are under the State label, and. No. 2, 
that if we try to make them do that they are going to want the 
same kind of reciprocity. They can say that we import meat that 
has your provincial stamps on it, for example, rather than your na- 
tional stamps. The whole system could break down. 

Mr. KusHNER. I think you have identified another problem with 
this bill that perhaps I have not paid a great deal of attention to in 
my statement but certainly would be a likely result. 

Mr. Harrin. I would hope that you would look at it in terms of 
what it might mean to our export market. I know that Dr. Houston 
testified what they might look at would be that anyone who is ex- 
porting meat could not be involved in the State system. However, it 
seems to me again that you are going to get into all kinds of prob- 
lems with that. How do you know, for example, if you are making a 
processed product whether or not you buy it from a State plant and 
it is mixed with other products? How are you going to police that? 
If you really do police it it seems like we are going to have to have 
more inspectors than we have now. That is what we are trying to 
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get away with on the continuous inspection. So the whole thing 
sort of conies back on itself. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, I have one comment. You were 
asking Dr. Houston about that particular subject. It occurred to me 
that if the less than continuous inspection bill is passed, for exam- 
ple, which as you know we support, you could have State-inspected 
product going into a plant that is continually exporting, not entire- 
ly but continually exporting, that is operating only for the proc- 
essed plant. I am not quite sure how you would control that to the 
satisfaction of a foreign government who now sends inspectors over 
here too often as it is. 

Mr. Hasrin. Yes; I am concerned about that because I do believe 
that we are going to be exporting more of our finished meat prod- 
ucts abroad, at least I hope so. 

Do you have anything to add, Ms. Ridenour? 

Ms. Ridenour. No. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kushner, I see 
that you are the general counsel of the American Meat Institute. 
Having a lawyer on my staff, not being one myself, I know that be 
is always very picky about the exact use of words. As I look over 
your statement I see that you twice say in regard to uniformity, 
'symbolized by the Federal system." Then later on you say 'a 
symbol of product uniformity.' I guess that really gets to my first 
question, which is. What State inspection plans today are so insuf- 
ficient as to erode the actual uniformity of health inspection and 
meat inspection in this country? 

Mr. Kushner. Mr. Gunderson, I think that probably the Depart^ 
ment of Agriculture, who has to review some 27 programs to deter- 
mine the extent to which their standards are equal to the Federal 
standards, is probably in a better position to answer that question. 
Frankly, I do not know all the different standards, but we do know 
that the standards are different and the producte carry different 
inspection legends. 

One of our principal concerns is that that difference alone will 
cause the consumer to wonder how similar those standards are. 

Mr. Gunderson. I am a little confused that you rely on USDA 
because, if I recall, USDA was up here today testifying in support 
of the bill. So if their assessment of the uniformity standfu^ is 
what you want to rely on, then we probably should pass the legisla- 
tion. 

Let me ask another question along the same line. Do any of you 
believe that State inspection today is so inadequate as to jeopardize 
public safety of meat processed at a State-inspected plant? 

Ms. Ridenour. I would like to answer that. I do not think that 
any of us contended that State-inspected product was inferior in 
any way. We have contended only that the different standards 
under which it is processed or produced and the different labeling 
which it would carry would be confusing to consumers. 

Mr. Kushner. Let me just add one thing for clarification pur- 
poses. It is true that Dr. Houston has testified in support of this 
legislation. However, traditionally USDA's position has been op- 
posed to this legislation for many of the very reasons we have sug- 
gested today. We do not rely upon USDA to judge each particular 
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standard for us with respect to this legislation, but they are 
charged with that responsibiHty. We are not in a position to judge 
the various standards. 

I agree with Ms. Ridenour that we are not contending that the 
standards are inferior. What we are suggesting, however, is that 
the uniformity that is typified by the inspection legend and by the 
consistent USDA application of its standards to federally inspected 
products is what consumers have learned to rely upon in terms of 
an interstate market. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I do not want to take the time to go back and 
repeat my earlier statement that I do not think you want to rely 
upon USDA too much in support of your position because it seems 
that they have said in their testimony today that State inspection 
has been upgraded to the point where they do not believe there is 
that difference in uniformity today as it probably existed in the 
past. 

Other than exact uniformity, can you name one benefit to me in 
terms of public health of Federal inspection over State inspection? 

Mr. KusHNER. I can name at least one factor that is not necessar- 
ily health related, and we have not really addressed health con- 
cerns because, again, I think that is something better assessed by 
USDA. However, certainly the fact that the Federal inspection 
system is so much more cost efficient, the prevalence of that 
system is of benefit to all consumers. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. We argued that earlier, and I am not sure I 
share your feelings on that. The conclusion of your statement says 
that the two programs fulfill separate and distinct functions. What 
are those separate and distinct functions? 

Mr. KuSHNER. The State programs are in existence primarily in 
order to respond to very local needs. They have done that quite ef- 
fectively. It is within the domain of the Federal Government to 
make sure that products that are shipped from one State to an- 
other and then to another and then to another meet their own par- 
ticular standards by which they fulfill their national responsibility. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. How do you define local? 

Mr. KusHNEB. Being a lawyer, Mr. Gunderson, I probably would 
define that several times depending upon the form in which I was 
speaking. 

Mr. Gunderson. I would define local as a short distance, not nec- 
essarily a State boundary. I think that really is what we are talk- 
ing about here today. I understand the position from which you 
people are coming, but I have to say that I am disappointed in it 
because I think those who represent processors who are large 
volume processors, which in essence is what the case is, should be 
concerned about competition. However, you should be more con- 
cerned about the market selling the highest quality product. I 
cannot believe — and I guess I am disappointed — that your people 
are concerned about that kind of competition in the local area. 

As we have seen from the testimony, we are talking about the 
small processor who in that local area might go 1 or 2 miles down 
the road across a State boundary. That is the only concern we are 
dealing with here. 

I do not think that foreign commerce is an issue at all because 
anyone who wants to sell in foreign commerce should have nation- 
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al inspection — make it an outright standard. If you are going to 
sell to another country then you have national inspection. 

We are talking about local commerce, and I think that is the 
whole gist here. I must say that I am disappointed in the positions 
that your groups have taken. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haskin. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. Do any of you envision a possibility in the future 
that in the event this legislation is enacted new plants in poultry 
would opt to go State rather than Federal? 

Mr. Campbell. I think that would depend on the State. 

Mr, Volkmer. It would depend on location. Now most poultry 
producers are located in several States. Are they not? The bulk ra 
them are in a few States. Do those States also have State inspec- 
tion at the present time, most of them? 

Mr. Campbell. Some of them do, yes. 

Ms. RiDENOUR. I think it is 23. 

Mr. Campbell. About 23 States have some State inspection. 

Mr. Volkmer. However, in poultry production, how many of 
those States that are producing the majority of poultry fdso have 
State inspection? Is it most of them, a few of them, or do you 
know? 

Ms. RiDENOUR. One State, for example, North Carolina, I believe 
ranks eighth or ninth in production of poultry. They have 19 State- 
inspected plants. So, yes, there are State-inspected plants in some 
of the largest poultry prciducing areas. 

Mr. Volkmer. Perhaps I can ask one of our next witnesses from 
the State department of agriculture a question. Perhaps, Mr. 
Kushner, you may know this. If you do not, just say so. I foi^t to 
ask the previous panel. Where you have State inspection of red 
meat, do they grade that meat just like the federally inspected 
meat is graded? 

Mr. Kushner. I am not sure of that, sir, but I believe it is option- 
al. 

Mr, Volkmer. I will wait and ask our next witnesses. Maybe we 
can get a better answer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Volkmer, Mr. Skeen? 

Mr, Skeen, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, I am not going to delay 
the proceedings much. I would like to ask one question. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion between this panel and the one 
preceeding it, particularly in the area of the cost of complying with 
Federal inspection as opposed to one that is licensed under the 
State system. As I understand it from the previous panel, the state- 
ment was that the difference in cost are those ridiculoiis regula- 
tions that the Federal Government sometimes promulgates and 
adds that are not directly involved with the quality of production 
of the product involved, I think one of the earlier panelists men- 
tioned the restroom standards and things of that kind. Do you 
agree or not agree that that is the reason for the difference in the 
costs? Do you agree that there is a large difference in costs in com- 
plying with Federal standards as opposed to those promulgated by 
some States? 

Ms. RiDENOUR, I would disagree that there is a great disparity in 
costs. I think perhaps there is some difference, but as I point«l out 
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in our testimony the poultry industry really views much of its suc- 
cess as a result of the uniformity of the standards and the proc- 
esses and the other criteria prescribed by USD A which they follow. 

For the small amount of extra cost involved, they view that as 
part of the costs of doing business and part of a measure of their 
success. 

Mr. Skeen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrin. Themk you, Mr. Skeen. Do any of you have any 
other statements you would like to make? 

Mr. Campbell. I would just like to add one thought, Mr. Chair- 
man, in regard to Mr. Gunderson's colloquy with Mr. Kushner. 
When we talk about local there is nothing in the law that would 
limit the amount of space in which a small processor could sell. He 
conceivably could move it anywhere in the United States. It is not 
just across the river or into the next city. That is an area that the 
law would not define. I think that needs to be considered a little bit 
in this area. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Would you support legislation allowing them to 
sell in just the adjacent State? 

Mr. Campbell. I really do not know how our people would con- 
sider that. Again, it would depend — suppose you were in the comer 
of Wisconsin where you could sell in three States, or in Indiana 
where you could sell in three States? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Yes; the adjacent State. 

Mr. Harrin. What I would like to know is this. I should have 
asked Dr. Houston this. What is to prevent right now, let's say, 
someone in the State of Wisconsin if they want to sell in the State 
of Iowa from asking the State of Iowa to give them permission to 
sell there? 

Mr. Skeen. Is there any instance where they do this? 

Mr. Harkin. Does Federal law totally prohibit it? 

Mr. Kushner. I believe that would be considered to be interstate 
commerce, Mr. Chairman, and that would be prohibited. If I may 
just take 1 minute, my point earlier on local and the definition of 
local is that the circumstances really have to dictate what is a local 
situation. I am afraid that in this particular situation the only way 
it can be defined without potential for abuse and for a great deal of 
arbitrariness is the State boundaries have to determine what is the 
local area. 

Mr. Harkin. Do we have another problem here? It has occurred 
to me that, let's say, someone in Wisconsin wanted to ship into 
Iowa. Federal law prohibits that right now. If the law is changed to 
permit that, the processors in Iowa might say that they are not 
sure they want all that stuff coming in from Wisconsin, and so 
they will make sure that Wisconsin has to meet some different 
kinds of standards that perhaps are met in Iowa. With 50 States all 
wanting to protect their borders from some other State trying to 
ship that kind of product in, I can see that kind of thing coming up 
possibly. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, there is protection against that in 
the current law. The States are not allowed to make r^ulations 
that are more severe than the Federal system. 

Mr. Harkin. That could not happen then. AH right. Thank you 
very much. 
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Our next witness is Mr. J. B. Grant, National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture. I also will call Dr. Dale Richard- 
son, National Association of State Meat and Food Inspection Direc- 
tors, of Indianapolis, Ind. If both of you could come up, I would ap- 
preciate it. Mr. Grant, you may proceed, and please identify the 
people who are accompanying you. 

STATEMENT OP S. MASON CARBAUGH, VIRGINIA COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE AND CONSUMER SERVICES, AND CHAIRMAN 
NASDA TASK FORCE ON MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION, 
PRESENTED BY JAMES B. GRANT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, WASHINGTON, D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL FRIEDMAN, 
MEAT INSPECTOR, AND W. DAVID MILLER, D.V.M., VETERI- 
NARY PROGRAM COORDINATOR, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am James B. Grant, executive secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of State Departments of Agriculture. Accompanying me are 
I^. W. David Miller, veterinary program coordinator for the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services; and Paul 
Friedman, meat inspector. State of Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I am presenting this testimony on behalf of the Honorable S. 
Mason Carbaugh, commissioner of agriculture and consumer serv- 
ices in Virginia and chairman of our association's task force on 
meat and poultry inspection, who was not able to be here today. 
Thank you for this opportunity to testify on H.R. 5268. 

This legislation will remove a very serious inequity in the treatr 
ment of State-inspected meat £ind poultry establishments, and 
benefit consumers by making more products available for sale in 
interstate commerce. 

The bill, introduced by Hon. William Wampler last December, 
would permit State-inspected meat and poultry slaughtering, pack- 
ing, and processing plants to sell their products in interstate com- 
merce. It also establishes an orderly procedure for plants to change 
their inspection designation from State to Federal or Federal to 
State. Finally, it assures the free movement of products by prohib- 
iting States from imposing any additionzil marlung, labeling, pack- 
aging, or ingredient requirement. 

This bill has the full support of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Since the passage of the Wholesome Meat Act in 1967, States 
have been authorized to establish inspection programs in lieu of 
Federal inspection, provided that the State programs maintain and 
enforce standards of quality as high as the Federal standards man- 
dated under the Federal Meat Inspection Act and the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act. 

At the present time 27 States operate meat inspection prt^rams, 
and 23 States provide poultry inspection. These programs are equal 
to the Federal program in terms of enforcing standards of product 
wholesomeness and plant and equipment sanitation. USDA s Food 
Safety and Inspection Service [FSIS] is charged with the responsi- 
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bility of monitoring State programs on an ongoing basis to assure 
their "equal to" status. 

FSIS reviews each State program every 3 months and certifies to 
Congress every year that each State program is maintaining stand- 
ards of health and wholesomeness equal to Federal standards. 

Despite the fact that State programs are required by law to meet 
Federal standards and are continually monitored and recertified as 
equal to the Federal program, State-inspected meat and poultry 
products are totally excluded from interstate commerce. This 
means that many plants operating under State inspection cannot 
now serve their natural marketing area. 

Is it fair that a plant operating in Bristol, Va., is unable to do 
business in Bristol, Tenn., simply because of an imaginary line run- 
ning down the middle of a street? This constraint is especially bur- 
densome on plants located near a State border. These firms are 
handicapped in their advertising efforts because advertisement 
rates are based, not on jmlitical jurisdictions, but on the total 
number of readers or audience reached, regardless of State borders. 
Consequently, many State firms are unable to put their advertising 
campaigns on a cost-effective footing. 

Permitting interstate sale of State-inspected meat will clearly 
benefit State-inspected establishments, but it will Etlso have a bene- 
ficial ripple effect on the entire local economy. Many State-inspect- 
ed plants would increase their volume and sales if they were per- 
mitted to serve interstate markets. They would employ more 
people and boost local economies. They would benefit local live- 
stock and poultry producers by purchfising more cattle, hogs, 
lambs, chickens, and turkeys. To the livestock producer that means 
increased local markets, better competition for his animals, and a 
better chance of making a profit. Simply by being able to sell more 
emimals 2 or 3 miles away from the farm instead of trucking them 
hundreds of miles to major packing plants means less expense and 
greater profit for the producer. 

Consumers would fdso benefit from this legislation. Many areas 
of the country feature meat items which are not avetilable else- 
where. Small, State-inspected plants would be able to introduce 
their regional or ethnic products into areas where they are not 
available currently. The opportunities for mail-order and catalog 
sales by small firms would be greatly enhanced by this legislation. 

It is unfair to restrict markets for State-inspected firms when 
these firms maintain quality standards as high as Federal estab- 
lishments. It is even more unfair to deny State-inspected firms the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by foreigners who export meat and 
poultry products to the United States. Foreign products have free 
access to any market in this country, even these products are often 
subject to far less inspection than State products. 

As you know foreign inspection systems are certified by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture if they meet U.S. standards. Neverthe- 
less, these foreign programs receive only minimal supervision and 
oversight by USDA, and onsite inspections by USDA personnel are 
very infrequent and not as frequent as State inspections. State pro- 
grams, on the other hand, are subject to quarterly onsite checks 
£ind often receive more frequent visits if a deficiency in a State pro- 
gram is discovered or suspected. 
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It is unfair to deny State-inspected firms the same rights we 
freely grant to foreign firms, especially when State-inspected prod- 
ucts are subject to more intensive scrutiny. 

Some critics of H.R. 5268 have suggested that the legislation is 
unnecessary because any State establishment wishing to engage in 
interstate commerce has the right to convert to Federal designa- 
tion. This is a spurious argument for several reasons. 

In the first instance the process of converting to Federal jurisdic- 
tion can be very difficult and costly. For many small operators con- 
version is totally impractical. The facility requirements are de- 
signed primarily for large-scale facilities, and are often inappropri- 
ate for small facilities. Some of the requirements have very little to 
do with sanitation or wholesomeness. 

An exEimple is the Federal requirement that all beef locker car- 
cass rails must be 11 feet in height. This requirement is appropri- 
ate to plants which deal with half carcasses. However, many srnall 
plants work with quarter carcasses and utilize lower raUs. Never- 
theless, they would be subject to the 11-foot requirement. 

In addition, an operator seeking conversion is subject to a lot of 
paperwork. Plant blueprints must be submitted, label application 
forms completed, and additional information is often requested. 
This takes time and money. 

Even if the process of converting from State to Federal designa- 
tion were as easy as some critics of this legislation contend, switch- 
ing from one system to another does not provide a solution to the 
inequity of barring State plants from interstate markets. 

State inspection prc^ams have many advantages for small plant 
operators not found in the Federal system. For example, State pro- 
grams are generally much more flexible than the Federal pr<^EUD 
in terms of inspection hours. A plant which is voluntarily applying 
for Federal inspection may have to rearrange its work schedule to 
accommodate a Federal inspector. The plant may have to resched- 
ule employees' hours to work around the availability of a Federal 
inspector. Obtaining an additional day of inspection on a tempo- 
rary basis or making an emergency change in inspection hours is 
often difficult if not impossible. Often an overtime charge is made 
for small plants requiring Federal inspection, even in cases where 
the inspector is in the plant less than 8 hours a day. 

Small plant operators under State inspection generally eiyoy a 
direct line of communication with their State inspection officials, 
right up to the level of the commissioner, secretary, or director of 
agriculture. State officials are familiar with even the smallest 
plants, and their specific needs and circumsttmces are understood. 
Typically, State program organizational structures are simple and 
direct. If a problem cannot be solved working with the inplant 
State inspector or his supervisor, the plant operator and/or the in- 
spector can appeal to the State program director or the commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Unresolved problems are handled quickly and 
without costly delays, and speed in rendering decisions is often cru- 
cial to small, low volume operations. 

Most State programs have a three-tiered management structure: 
Inplant inspectors, circuit supervisors, and the program director. In 
contrast, the Federal program has a six-tiered structure involving 
inplant inspectors, minicircuit supervisors, circuit supervisors, area 
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supervisors, regional ofBce staff, and the Washington, D.C., head- 
quarters. 

All of us who work here in Washington and deal with the Feder- 
al bureaucracy in any matter I think should, and most of us do, 
fully understand the frustrations that are felt many times by small 
busmessmen or constituents back at the State level in trying to get 
something through this myriad of redtape here in Washington. I 
think £ill of us through the years have been working to try to re- 
lieve that, but we have not. It is still there, and those frustrations 
are felt many times by the small plant operators when they are 
trying to resolve a problem. I am speeiking of a small city in Iowa 
or Minnesota or Tennessee or some other place with the establish- 
ment here in Washington. 

State establishments or State meat inspection programs are re- 
luctant to give up their status despite the unequal treatment im- 
posed by Federal law. This was very evident this past year in Ver- 
mont and South Carolina when industry and consumers alike re- 
sponded with a great outpouring of support for State programs 
when the State legislatures threatened to terminate the programs 
for budgetary reasons. 

We think that passage of H.R. 5268 will strengthen the entire 
Federal/State inspection system giving States an added incentive 
to continue their programs. At the present time only 27 States con- 
tinue to provide meat inspection, and only 23 States provide poul- 
try inspection. As has been said many times today, there has been 
a steady attrition in the number of State programs during the past 
decade, and there are some signs that the trend may be accelerat- 
ing as a result of fiscal difficulties in many States. 

Under the 1967 act a State's participation is wholly voluntary. If 
a State chooses to terminate its program, USDA must assume full 
responsibility and full costs for inspecting every plant formerly 
under State inspection. This process of designation entails addition- 
al costs to the American taxpayers because the Federal Govern- 
ment's expenses, on a per inspection basis, are generally higher 
than State expenses. For example, USDA recently took responsibil- 
ity for inspecting certain State plants in South Carolina under the 
Talmadge-Aiken Act. Under the State program the inspection costs 
amounted to $216,000 per year. Under the Federal program, emd 
with the same workload, the costs shot up to $319,000 per year. 

There are several reasons why most State programs are more 
economical than the Federal programs. For one thing, State per- 
sonnel costs are generally lower. In Virginia, for example. State in- 
spectors earn approximately 30 percent less than their Federal 
counterparts. States are able to economize, on occasion, by cross- 
utilizing meat and poultry personnel with animal health personnel. 
In emei^ency situations State personnel are more readily available 
at less cost than Federal employees. Finally, a great deal of effort 
has been made in the past several years to streamline program 
management and reduce costs to a bare minimum. 

Under the terms of the Wholesome Meat Act, USDA is directed 
to share up to 50 percent of the costs of State inspection programs. 
By 1979, however, the Federal contribution was no longer equal to 
the States' contribution, and States were confronted with a severe 
funding shortfall. Consequently, a task force of State and Federal 
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personnel was convened at the request of our association to explore 
every possible means of cutting program costs without jeopardizing 
the vigilance and integrity of State programs. The task force devel- 
oped 19 recommendations — many of the members here have seen 
them — aimed at making State programs as efficient and cost effec- 
tive as possible. Since tiien, every State program has incorporated 
at least some of the recommended changes, and considerable sav- 
ings have been reailized. 

States perform inspections at less cost than USDA. We think we 
can save tax dollars of the constituents we all serve. They provide 
an important service to more tlmn 4,000 meat and poultry plants 
and the largely rural communities where these firms are located. 
State programs should be maintained, and H.R. 5268 will contidb- 
ute to this worthy goal. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to address some of the specific all^a- 
tions and concerns being raised against this legislation. One, some 
federally inspected firms are concerned that competition from 
State firms may cut significantly into their interstate sales. Howev- 
er, Federal plants have little to fear. Although approximately 40 
percent of all slaughtering, packing, and processing plants in the 
United States are under State inspection, only about 3 percent of 
the Nation's red meat and less than 1 percent of the Nation's poul- 
try passes through State plants. 

Not all State plants will exercise their new access to interstate 
markets. Moreover, many of these plants specialize in unique va- 
rieties of ethnic and r^onal foods which would not pose any direct 
competition with products now on interstate markets. 

This l^islation may actually benefit Federal establishments by 
enabling them to buy products or materials from State plants for 
further processing or manufacturing. They would be able to sub- 
contract work to State plants to ease overtime problems, to take 
advantage of special equipment or skills, or just for convenience of 
operations. 

Two, some critics contend that H,R. 5268 would undermine con- 
sumer confidence in the U.S. meat and poultry supply. We believe 
this argument is false. There is no data, evidence, or market survey 
which indicates that consumers have any less confidence in State 
products than Federal products. On the contrary, some of the Na- 
tion's finest specialty and gourmet products — such as fancy sau- 
sage, cured hams, pat^, duck, and veal products — pass under State 
inspection. Many State brands have acquired impressive reputa- 
tions in their respective product lines. 

Three, some critics claim that H.R. 5268 would result in added 
enforcement costs because State products suspected of adulteration 
would have to be traced back to the State of origin. This ai^ument 
is without foundation. USDA already has cooperative enforcement 
agreements with all State prc^ams, and State personnel r^^larly 
assist Federal personnel in enforcement activities. Let me remind 
you that last year during the kangaroo meat incident State meat 
inspection personnel took a very lead role in bringing that situa- 
tion under control. 

This legislation will reinforce and encourage even closer coordi- 
nation, resource sharing, and personnel cross-utilization between 
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the States and USDA, and such cooperation will help keep costs at 
a bare minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is the accumulation of many 
hours of careful deliberations by a joint State-Federal task force of 
experienced and highly knowledgeable food safety professionals. 
Every potential impact, we think, has been identified and analyzed, 
and the draft text of the bill was widely circulated for further com- 
ments Emd inputs. 

Keeping 40 percent of the Nation's meat plants under State in- 
spection will avoid major new increases in the Federal meat inspec- 
tion budget and will help allow domestic plants to compete fairly 
with foreign meat and poultry products in American markets. 

Both State and Federal programs are needed. The USDA and the 
State pn^rams need to work together, complementing each other's 
programs, without any implication that the State system is inferior 
to the Federal. In essence, Mr. Chairman, this Nation has a single 
inspection system enforcing the high standards of wholesomeness 
and quality mandated by Congress in the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act. AH products which 
meet this standard, whether State or federally inspected, are enti- 
tled to enjoy the same access to American markets. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on H.R. 5268. We will be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Grant. 

Dr. Richardson, we will hear from you now. We would be most 
appreciative if you would summarize your statement. 

STATEMENT OF I. DALE RICHARDSON, D.V.M., PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE MEAT AND FOOD INSPECTION 
DIRECTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, my name is 
Dale Richardson. I am director of the Indiana State meat emd poul- 
try inspection program. I am currently serving as president of the 
National Association of State Meat and Food Inspection Directors, 
an organization of the directors from the 27 States currently oper- 
ating "equal to" State meat inspection programs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present testimony on behalf of 
the State inspection systems, systems which by comparison to the 
Federal system are small yet have been repeatedly declared to be 
equal to the Federal system. 

Our concerns here today are directed toward the discrimination 
against the more than 4,000 operators of ofHcial, State-inspected es- 
tablishments insofar as free and unhindered sale of their meat and 
meat food products. 

These plants are generally individually owned, small business en- 
terprises strategically located throughout the small communities of 
the States represented and provide a considerable portion of the 
fresh meat products consumed in these communities, free of trans- 
portation costs involved in the shipment of livestock and meat 
products a greater distance. 

In many insteuices, these plants are located in sparcely populated 
areas and require flexibility of operating schedules. 
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Presently, because of an unjust law, two State-inspected "equal 
to" operations separated only by an invisible line citnnot engaee in 
commerce with each other or potential customers acroBS State 
lines. If you will for a moment reflect upon two operations, one 
State inspected and one federally inspected, equal in size and oper- 
ational standards, providing service to the citizens in a given com- 
munity but unable to trade in commerce equally with each other. 
Presently there can be no fair exchange of products. Federally in- 
spected products may enter a State-inspected plant, but State-in- 
spected products cannot enter into Federal plants for further proc- 
essing. 

Acknowledging that with the passage of the Wholesome Meat 
Act of 1967 ana the establishment of companion inspection sys- 
tems, State and Federal, the challenge for States was tremendous, 
and as you know msaiy States for varying reasons — primarily fi- 
nancial-— did elect to abandon their programs. 

However, the existing State programs have developed into 
strong, responsive governmenteil units geared to providing the 
flexibility required to effectively provide "equal to" inspection to 
the more than 4,000 small but important providers of wholesome, 
unadulterated, and properly labeled meat and meat food products 
to the citizens of the communities they elect to serve. 

As States developed programs they were geared to the flexibili^ 
and to the emergency and seasonal needs of the small plants which 
we r^ulate. Through 15 years of continuous reviews by Federal su- 
pervisoi? personnel, quarterly by the USDA, MPIP, infrequently 
by the General Accounting Office and in-plant compliance group, 
all State programs presently in existence have been repeatedly de- 
clared to be ' equal to" by established Federal standards. 

Acknowledging that we are not identical, foreign inspection pro- 
grams are not identical either. However, foreign products imported 
into this country have free access to all segments of the market as 
do federally inspected products. 

Federal meat inspection is not identical in all Federal plants. 
Modifications are made to accommodate different sized operations. 
USDA publishes a "Layout Guide for Small Meat Plfuits ' in addi- 
tion to their Handbook 570, "A Guide to Construction tmd Layout," 
to outline facility variations. 

As State units, we are small enough to direct attention to prob- 
lem areas, especially to shade-tree operators. By the utilization of 
State laws we are able to respond quickly once supporting evidence 
has been established. 

Much has been said about the States inability to establish an ef- 
fective recall system. Since the USDA, MPIP, compliance program 
operates in conjunction with the States, the State compliance pro- 
grams are, in fact, in addition to the Federal system find as such 
add considerable support. Why then should the movement of a lim- 
ited amount of State-inspected product place a burden upon the 
Federal system? 

Records are available to prove the merits of State compliance 
programs in implementing effective recalls. An example could be 
the recent horsemeat incident. In Indian^, by using establiE^ed 
procedures, 447,530 pounds of suspect product was placed under de- 
tention at 147 locations, the nmjority of which were retail markets, 
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within a period of 72 hours. This total includes the 31,680 pounds 
of boxed frozen product later determined by the USDA to be horse- 
meat. 

Traditionally, the impact of the Federal inspection system dimin- 
ishes rapidly when the product leaves the official establishment. By 
contrast, in Indiana, by cross-utilizing personnel, we administer 
cold storage licensing laws governing the facilities, operational 
practices, and sanitation of 200 food storage facilities. 

One hundred and two health units provide support through the 
use of the toll-free WATTS lines, and immediate response is given 
to consumer complaints when meat food products are involved. Re- 
sponses are not directed toward State-inspected product alone but 
to Federal products aa well. 

Demand for State inspection continues to increase, and the inter- 
mediately sized, federally inspected plants continue to decline in 
number. Why then should an unjust law not be changed to allow 
the free movement in commerce of equally wholesome, unadulter- 
ated, and properly labeled State-inspected red meat or poultry 
products? 

In those States with State-inspection programs, the consumer 
may find State-inspected, federally inspected, and foreign-inspected 
products in the same meat display case. The consumer has been 
making his or her choice among these since 1967 with no apparent 
lack of confidence in any of them. 

In the State of Indiana alone receiving reports for the month of 
August will show that a total to 5,319,117 pounds of inspected meat 
products entered the 196 official plants from outside sources. None 
of the products produced therefrom or the 6,641,681 pounds of red 
meat or the 45,961 pounds of poultry slaughtered during August 
1982 could subsequently be sold across State lines or to federally 
inspected establishments for further processing or resale. 

In the past 12 months, 114,078,318 pounds of red meat were proc- 
essed, of which 82,273,066 pounds originated at State-inspected 
slaughterplants, with the balance originating at federally inspected 
slaughterplants. None could enter the channels of commerce be- 
tween States or State to federeilly inspected plants once further 
processing took place in State-inspected plants. 

The problem is much greater when we direct attention to poultry 
products. While 14,296,665 pounds of poultry were further proc- 
essed, only 898,565 pounds originated from State-inspected slai^h- 
ter. Is it realistic to believe that 31,805,252 pounds of red meat plus 
13,393,100 pounds of poultry, originating at federally inspected 
slaughterplants, should be discriminated against simply because it 
passed through an establishment inspected by a State inspector, re- 
gardless of his or her qualifications? 

The achievement of "equal to" status by the States did not just 
happen but was a concerted and many times difficult task. Each of 
us worked hard to develop a system to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual States. 

With respect to cost effectiveness and cost per tonnage and the 
products inspected as related directly to the size of the plant, as I 
CEilled your attention to the State of Indiana, in the past 5 years we 
have held the average annual increase per year in cost to 3.62 per- 
cent while we have increased the slaughterplamts from 96 to 121. 
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In summation, we solicit your support of H.R. 5268. We believe 
that consumer protection would not be jeopardized or sacrificed bv 
the passage of this bill and that operators of small meat and poul- 
try plants should have the freedom of choice as to the inspection 
service under which they operate. 

Mr. Hahkin. What is the 96 to 121? 

Mr. Richardson. The number of officially inspected slaughter- 
plants has increased from 96 to 121. Incidentally, we have a few 
new ones that will be coming out. They are of considerable size. 
They have selected State rather than Federal. 

I would bring up one other point, Mr. Chairman. You were 
speaking of the compliance reviews, and someone brought to my at- 
tention that in the Arizona program, where the considerable 
number of plants in the No. 1 category was shown, Arizona prior to 
the review had received notice from the Federal department of 
their deficiency. Yet they were reviewed and included in the 
review. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. Dr. Richardson. I want to 
understand this. On page 4 of your statement you talked about 
that in August you had 5.3 million pounds of infected meat prod- 
ucts that entered the 196 official plants from outside sources. You 
said that none of the products produced therefrom 

Mr. Richardson, Could subsequently enter the channels of com- 
merce in free trade to Federal establishments or in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Harkin. Where did this meat come from? 

Mr. Richardson. Federally inspected plants. 

Mr. Harkin. So a federally inspected plant got 5 million pounds 
of meat from outside sources. What are the outside sources? 

Mr. Richardson. Outside of the plant. We have received reports 
from other inspected establishmente. In this case this total is from 
federally inspected establishments — quarters, halves, et cetera for 
further processing. 

Mr. Harkin. So it came from a nonfederally inspected plant? 

Mr. Richardson. No, it came from Federal establishments this 
time, bearing the Federal legend, subsequently reprocessed for fur- 
ther processing in the State plant, then having the State legend 
put on, and it could no longer enter commerce. 

Mr. Harkin. So it came from a federally inspected plant, went U^ 
a State-inspected plant for further processing, and then could not- 
enter interstate commerce. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. It is the same with the poultry. 
The primary source of poultry is Federal plants. By further proc- 
essing poultry, I mean breaking, cutting, et cetera. 

Mr. Harkin. Are these processing plants State-inspected process- 
ing plants? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. All I am entering here is the data com- 
piled by the statistician relative to this. 

Mr. Harkin. Would those States have to have continuous inspec- 
tion like we do presently? 

Mr. Richardson. We had continuous inspection until the USDA 
mandated to reduce our people back to the 1977-78 level. Once that 
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happened then the State will no longer give us additional funds to 
expand accordingly. So we are maintainii^ a level, as most States 
will, according to the mandates of USDA to cut back our costs to 
the 1977-78 budget. 

Mr. Habkin. What 1 am saying is in processing plants right now 
under Federal inspection we have continuous inspection. We have 
a bill before this subcommittee to do away with iJiat. Are you tell- 
ii^ me that in the State-inspected processing plants you do not 
have to have this? 

Mr. Richardson. We follow the SEune guidelines, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkin. So you do have to have continuous inspection. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. We cover this by scheduling oper- 
ations on a daily basis of most plant management. We have one 
man who schedules all personnel and all activities. Prt^ram patrol 
inspectors cover the processing plants, yes, on days of operation. 

Many of the small plants slaughter on specific days and process 
on other days. This is the way we are able to utilize personnel. 

Mr. Harkin. That is one aspect of this whole tlung that I was 
unaware of until right now, and that is you can take it from a fed- 
ertdly inspected plant, put it into a processing plant where there is 
continuous inspection but a State inspection where it is processed, 
and then it cannot enter interstate commerce. 

Mr. RiCHAKDSON. It must then bear the State legend. As such it 
is not qualified subsequently to enter a Federal plant or to enter 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Harkin. It cannot even go to a Federal plant then. 

Mr. Richardson. That is true. Yet they can take uninspected, 
farm-dressed game animals, livestock of any denomination into 
that Federal plant under the exemption laws that were provided in 
1969. Therein, gentlemen, are the inequities that we face on a day- 
to-day basis. 

Mr. Harkin. That is something we should look into. That is a 
new aspect. 

Mr. Richardson. That is a considerable aspect. All of the atten- 
tion has been directed to interstate. I am more concerned about an 
individual who lives in a county seat of one county. About 1 mile 
away is a federally inspected small sausage plant that is probably 
30 years old. The State plant is 8 years old. lliat man in that feder- 
ally inspected plant must buy from a plant 40 miles away because 
he is in a low-population area. 

Mr. Harkin. Why would not that State plant just become a fed- 
erally inspected plant? 

Mr. Richardson. You ask the owners and operators of those 
plants. 

Mr. Harkin. I have heard some testimony recently, but if it is a 
new plant — I can understand if it is an old plant where they do 
not 

Mr. Richardson. We have many, many new plants built to the 
standards and guidelines of USDA. People speak of the different 
systems. Let me assure you that there are 700 pages of poultry and 
red meat regulations in manual procedures. Everything that is ap- 
plicable in the Federal system is applied in our system, totally. I 
would welcome you to come and review this. 

Mr. Harkin. Why would they not apply it? 
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Mr. Richardson. Those people very simply do not want Federal 
inspection. Our contention is that they should have the freedom of 
choice. 

Mr. Harkin. Tliat is not an adequate answer. 

Mr. Richardson. It m^ not be accepted. The two systems oper 
ate. The two inspectors, Federal and State, provide the same serv- 
ices. If the man feels justified in doing it, he feels more free to deal 
with the State unit — all I am saying is in administering a program. 

Mr. Harkin. If it is just an option of that plant operattn* or that 
owner to do that, and he wants it for no other reason than he 
wants it, that just is not an adequate answer for us to change the 
law to meet that. I wEint to know why. I can understand it u they 
have to meet certain things about moving their rails and locker 
doors. That 1 can understand. 

Mr. Richardson. We have many totally new plants under State 
systems, and we have more coming. 

Mr. Harkin. There has to be some other reason why they do not 
want a Federal inspector. I do not understand why. In some cases I 
can understand. 

Mr. Richardson. I think you have heard several things today 
from the people who are operators of the plants, not me as a direc- 
tor of a program. We try to provide that service, and I would 
assure you that the standards are "equal to" and Eire just the same 
under a State inspector as under a Federal inspector. 

Many of our inspectors are from the Federal system because they 
have an individual identity, and they are part of a prc^ram. An ex- 
tremely high percentage of the leaders have been through the Fed- 
eral training schools, and this is true in many, many of the States. 
Obviously, there is a reason why they do not WEUit the Federal 
system. I would agree with you. 

We do one thing perhaps that the Federal system does not, and 
that is to provide much more flexibility because of the operating 
schedules. We schedule the people as to the need. That is what I 
am saying, sir. 

Mr. Harkin. I guess I hoEird you when you said that the State 
people are easier to deal with. 

Mr. Richardson. I do not believe I said that, did I? I said more 
flexible in schedules. We maintain WATTS lines, toll-free lines. If 
that plant operator wants an emergency slaughter at an unusual 
hour, it would pay the same hourly overtime as the Federal people. 
The State board of council dictates that. However, they can get on 
that WATTS line, call the Eidministrative assistant at our office, 
and in an extremely high percentage of the cases their needs will 
be provided through inspection services without disruption of the 
program. I do not believe you can do that in the Federal system. I 
do not believe that the guidelines under which they operate will 
fdlow that. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Grant, one thing that both of you talked about, 
and we heard a little bit of it earlier this morning, had to do with 
the foreign products imported into this country and free access to 
all s^mentfi of the market, even though their inspection programs 
are not identical. Obviously, they are supposed to be equal to but 
not identical. That strikes a responsive chord with me. I would 
hope that in the coming weeks— I do not know how much time we 
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will have on this legislation before the end of the year because I do 
not know if we are going to adjourn at the end of this week or 
not — but I would like to have some more data on that. 

Mr. RiCHAHDSON. All of our services are available to you, sir. 

Mr. Harkin. I am talking about data on the foreign meat coming 
into this country, 

Mr. Richardson. I am referring to the cases where you walk up 
to a meat counter and you buy a Danish ham or this or that which 
came through the Federal system. You may have the State-inspect- 
ed product beside it. 

Mr. Harkin. Will you get me some more information on that? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. Do many of the State-inspected processors have 
their own retail outlets? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; many of them do, certainly. 

Mr. Volkmer. Do they grade the red meat? 

Mr. Richardson. Grading of the red meat is for USDA. Any 
State-inspected official establishment may have Federal grading 
services. They pay for it. It is a reimbursable tj'pe of service. So, 
yes, State product could be graded. Some of them are. Some of the 
plants do have that service. 

Mr. Volkmer. Do they also sell wholesale to restaurants and 
things like that? 

Mr. Richardson. State-inspected produce is qualifled to sell local- 
ly, yes, sir, within the State — intrastate — and wholesale. 

Mr. Volkmer. Do they sell like independent stores? They would 
not sell like the chains, would they, or do they? 

Mr. Richardson. They are limited in the sale of their products to 
large chain operations which m^ht cause the truck to travel inter- 
state. In many cases it is conceivable to think that they cross State 
tines to provide service to one of their restaurants or one of their 
stores. That is a considerable limitation to the shipment of State- 
inspect product. That is why I initially said that most of these 
people are providing service to a local community. I have maps to 
indicate the distribution of these plants over the State, and they 
pinpoint all over the States wherever the population is located. 

Mr. Volkmer. However, it mostly is just the local operations. 

Mr. Richardson. Most of them, yes. 

Mr. Volkmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Volkmer. Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wampler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret that I was 
tardy getting here this morning. As perhaps you Imow our former 
staff director is being considered in Senate committee this morning 
to become a Commissioner of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. It was necessary for me to be there to testify on 
behalf of that nomination. 1 am happy to report that it appears to 
be proceeding well. I trust the committee will act favorably today, 
and he will be confirmed this week and will be assuming that very 
important position. As you know, Mr. West is held in very high 
esteem by Members of both sides of the aisle. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your including my prepared state- 
ment at the banning of this hearing. I really do not have any 
questions of the witnesses. Like you, I want to see some more data 
because I think some very serious questions have been rtiised here, 
It would be helpful to the subcommittee to pursue that line of ques- 
tioning to help U6 in further deliberations on the bill. 

Mr. Harkin. You have my assurance. Bill, that we are going to 
follow up on this, and we will be getting some additional data on 
this before we proceed. We are going to look into it. 

Mr. Wampler. Thank you. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you. Mr. Stenholm? 

Mr. Stenholm. I have no comments. 

Mr. Hahkin. Does anyone have any other statements that you 
want to make? Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. You are getting new people, new plants into the 
State system, and they are not opting to go to the Federal. In the 
event that this bill would pass and become law do you think, at 
least within the State of Indiana, that you would see the new proc- 
essors going to State rather than Federal even more so? 

Mr. Richardson. I would see no change from what it is now. The 
larger plants logically are under the Federal system. The smaller 
plants where we provide, for example, for facilities. We provide one 
man and one man only for the determination as to needs and ac- 
ceptability of blueprints. We have done this for years, since the in- 
ception of the program, because of the complexities of it and t^e 
real concern of the industry over the facilities. 

That man is available to go to the field to assist in laying out 
their program. It makes it much simpler. Mr, Chairman, I would 
suspect that it is because of the interrelating of the unit with the 
individual operator. Perhaps in that way if ijiey should call with a 
particular problem, we are able to provide response through my 
dictates or my understudy who coordinates field activities. 

Let us take the relationship to the Federal system where the 
area office is in Springfield, 111., and through that office a determi- 
nation of any deviations from in-plant o;>erations would have to 
come from the man in the Springfield office. This is all the people 
in the Indiana Federal plants as well as Federal plants in Illinois. I 
would suspect that it is the interrelating, the persontil knowledge 
of the individual to be able to communicate personal problems, et 
cetera. We do try to provide this service. We are an entity of the 
State. Perhaps this is the reason. 

Mr. Volkmer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stenholm. That prompts a question. Are there any differ- 
ences then between a State requirement blueprint-wise for con- 
struction of facilities and a Federal requirement? 

Mr. Richardson. We use identical regulations. I would be gltid to 
send you the regulations, and they are reproduced. When the State 
of Indiana recodified, they received a citation for havinj? the most 
u[>dated regulations in the State system. They are identical to Fed- 
eral, sir. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Grant, how true would that be in other States 
though? 

Mr. Grant. I am sure it probably is true in other States, too, Mr. 
Chairman. It is part of the provision. 
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Mr, Harkin. They have to be identical in every State. 

Mr. Grant. We have to send them in here for review to see that 
they are acceptable, identical, however they review the process, 
yes. 

Mr. Harkin. Is there einythii^ else that anyone wanted to bring 
up? 

Mr. Grant. We want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity. We will be happy to follow through in any way. 

Mr. Harkin. Thank you very much. This whole thing is an im- 
portant question. I am just speaking for myself personally. I can 
see ailments on both sides of this issue. I can see inequities in the 
present system. It just occurred to me that if I can go to the store 
and buy a Danish ham or Polish sausage or something like that 
why couldn't I go buy a Texas sausage or something like that. 
Maybe there is some inequity there. 

C^ the other hand I see the need for uniformity and the need for 
consumer confidence in that federally inspected label and the fed- 
eral inspection system. On the other hand I see some inequities for 
a small plant that is across the State line that would have its 
normal marketing area perhaps in a 75- or 80-mile radius or some- 
thing barred by an imaginary line drawn in the dirt. 

So I see both sides of this issue, and I think it is going to require 
some more study and some more data collection, as Mr. Volkmer 



Mr. Grant. Let me point out one thing, Mr. Chairman. It was 
mentioned several times this morning that this legislation would 
cause consumer confusion because of a myriad of different State 
labels and different requirements put forth if this legislation was 
enacted. That is not true at all. There is a provision in this bill 
that simply says that the States may not impose any marking, la- 
beting, packaging, or ingredient requirements in addition to or dif- 
ferent from those imposed by Federal law. 

So we see no confusion on the part of consumers. We also believe 
that the consumers in this country are smart individuals, people 
who are able to make decisions on their own. We just do not be- 
lieve that this legislation will confuse the consumer in any way. 

Mr. Harkin. The one party we did not hear from this morning — 
and when we have further hearings on this I intend to have some- 
thing further on this — we did not have anybody resdly from the 
consumer end of this. I apologize that they were not here, but we 
will try to get them in to see what their attitudes are on this, too. 
Maybe we will find some interesting things there, too. I do not 
know. However, it is an important issue, one that we will follow up 
on, I can assure you all. 

Thank you again very much. It has been a very interesting 
morning, and we thank you for your testimony. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statements and additional material follow:] 
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Or. Donald Houston, Ac»iiin1slr«or 

Food Safety b Inspection Service 

Unite<J States Department of Agriculture 

Hr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify on H.R. S268, ahich 
■ould amend the Federal Keat Inspection (FMIA) and the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (PPIA) to make State-inspected meat and poultry products eligible 
for sale or transportation in Interstate comnerce and for entry into and use in 
the preparation of products in federally inspected establishments. 

The Department of Agriculture (USOA] supports this legislation. The 
circumstances that led to the restrictions in the FMIA and PPIA on the 
distribution of St ate 'Inspected product have changed since those laws were 
enacted. He believe that neat and poultry products inspected by the States 
need no longer be limited to distribution in intrastate cosinerce but should be 
allowed in interstate comnerce as well. To eiplain the Department's position on 
this issue, I would like to discuss the evolution of neat and poultry inspection 
In the United States, particularly the rglationsMp between the Federal 
inspection systen and State programs. 

The Meat Inspection Act of 190G was passed In response to the appalling 
conditions In U.S. stockyards and packinghouses- exposed by Upton Sinclair's book 
The Jungle and to the public a1ir« over chemicals being added to meat to give it 
a fresh appearance. This Act provided for ante-mortem and post-mortem 
inspection of all cattle, swine, sheep, ant 9)ats, the inspection of processed 
neat foods derived from those animals, sanitation Inspection within plants, and 
review of labeling for truthfulness and accuracy. Federal authority, however, 
was limited to "teat and neat food products prepared for hunan consumption and 
Intended for distribution in Interstate or foreign cowwrce. In 1907 a minor 
amendaent was Incorporated Into the 190G Act, and the amended Act was passed as 
permanent legislation. 
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During the early part of the century, the poultry industry had operated 
largely on a local level, and poultry was considered a specialty product. As 
technical changes occurred within the industry, poultry proOuction and its 
distribution to the public grew. These developments initially resulted in t^e 
institution of a voluntary inspection program by USDA. The inspection of 
poultry and poultry products became mandatory in 1957 wit^ the passage of the 
PPIA. That Act required, with certain exceptions, Federal irspectlon of poultry 
and poultry products produced for human consumption far distribution in 
interstate and foreign coimerce. 

Under both the PPIA and the Meat Inspection Act, the States were not 
required to inspect meat and poultry products prepared for distribution In 
intrastate caimerce. even though some Stales were doirg so. Concern over the 
lack of uniformity among State inspection requirements and unsanitary conditions 
In many intrastate plants led to a major revision of the inspection laws— the 
1967 Wholesome Meat Act, which amended the Meat Inspection Act, consolidating it 
Into the FMIA, and the 1968 Wholesome Poultry Products Act, iitiich onended the 
PPIA. 

At the time the Wholesome iteat Act was passed, there were about 15,000 
nonfederal 1y inspected intrastate plants producing about 15 percent of the 
Nation's carcass neat and 35 percent of the processed neat supply. But there 
was no consistent pattern of Slate inspection for this intrastate product. Only 
!S States had laws providing mandatory Inspection of both slaughtering and 
processing. Eight States had no "teal inspection statutes whatsoever. Twelve 
States had laws for voluntary inspection at slaughter, but 4 of these 12 did not 
extend this voluntary inspection to processing operations. Two States had 
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ninlmil requlrenents. sucN as licensing standards, but Drovldetl no inspection it 
the packinghouse. The situation for poultry Inspection was even worse. 

The 1967 and 1968 Acts reaulre, with certain exceptions, that neat food and 
poultry products prepared far human consumption and for sa1« and transportation 
1n Interstate and foreign conmerce as well as those prepared for distribution In 
Intrastate connerce be inspected. They also required States to develop and 
effectively enforce requirements for the inspection of meat and poultry products 
distributed In intrastate comerce that are 'at least equal to' those of the 
Federal program. 

The 'at least equal to' provisions of the tao Acts were the key element In 
upgrading the inspection of intrastate products. The Acts stress the need for 
cooperation betneen Federal and State authorities in carrying out the consuaer 
protection provisions of the legislation but also require USOA to monitor State 
programs. If a State falls to develop or effectively enforce inspection 
requirements "at least equal to' those under the Acts, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is required to "designate" that State for Federal inspection. The 
Department then assumes direct responsibility at plants that nere formerly 
inspected under the State program. 

To assist in achieving the purposes of the legislation, the Acts aulhorlied 
the Secretary to cooperate with State governments in developing and 
administering State Inspection programs. Since passage of the legislation, 
there has been extensive and continuous Federal aid to the States. Such aid has 
included advisory assistance in planning and developing State prograas, 
technical and laboratory support and training, and up to SO percent of the 
estimated total cost of cooperative programs. 
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since 1967, the Federal Gaverranent has provided the States with 50 percent 
of the costs of their Inspection prograns— for a total of about 1354 million. 
For this fiscal year (198Z), the Federal share of State programs will be about 
130.4 nlllton. Appendix A, included with my iirltlen testimony, gives by State 
the Federal funding share for fiscal years 1980 through 19SZ. 

Federal payment under the cost-sharing progrim Is contingent on continued 
satisfactory Slate »*i1n1stratton of the "at least equal to" provision. To 
assure that the States are Meeting those provisions, the Acts require the 
Federal Inspection program to conduct periodic reviews of State programs. USDA 
evaluations of those programs Include reviewing Information on Slate progron 
authority, nunber and types of plants, program staffing, funding, changes In 
organization and administration, conpliance and evaluation at the State level, 
and the results of reviews of State plants. USOA conducts plant reviews by 
visiting a statistical saiiple of State plants each quarter. The Oepartment must 
certify to Congress once a year that each State program is being maintained at a 
level that Is "at least equal to" the Federal program. 

The 1967 and 1968 legislation gave the States an Initial 24 nnths to 
develop 'at least equal to" Inspection programs before the designation process 
■as to begin. If the Secretary had reason to believe that the necessary 
requirements could be met within another year, designation could be delayed for 
that period. The first designation occurred In 1970, when It was apparent that a 
State would not be able to develop a neat inspection program. By the end of 
1973, 10 States had been designated for Federal meat inspection. For poultry, 
13 States that had decided not to develop inspection programs were designated 
for Federal inspection on January 2, 1971, or almost imnediately after the 
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24.Bontn period. By the end of 1973. 19 Stites had Men deslgnawd for Fedenl 

Since these early desiqnations, the Federal Sovernment has assumed 
responsibility for trte inspection of i»eat products produced for intrastate 
commerce in 13 additional States and for poultry products in 8 other States. 
Host of these designations have resulted From decisions of Governors or State 
legislatures to discontinue Slate Inspection proqrams, alaost universally for 
economic reasons. If a Stale ends its funding of inspection, USOA by law must 
assume responsibility for inspection of plants formerly under State 
Jurisdiction Because the State can no longer enforce an inspection progrm 'at 
least equal to' the Federal program. 

Today the Federal Government is responsible for the inspection of meat 
products produced for intrastate comnerce in-^'States and for poultry products 

'93- 

in-v states. The rate of designation has accelerated In the past few 
years—within the last IS months alone, four States have ended funding for their 
Inspection programs In the face of budgetary constraints. The remaining State 
programs employ 2,300 Inspectors in about 4,200 plants. 

Included as Appendii B is a chart listing the States that currently conduct 
meat and poultry Inspection programs. Also shoHn on the chart is the nunber of 
official intrastate plants in each State as well as the nunber of custom-exempt 
plants under State inspection. Appendi) C shows ttte dates of designation of 
State programs. 

During the debate on the 1967 and 1968 legislation, it was argued that if 
States were wiMIng to work toward and develop federally approved inspection 
systems equal to the Federal program, plants inspected by the States should have 
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the same Hgtits In interstate conpwrce as tnose Inspected by the Federal 
ajvernwent. The Congress, however, decided «ot to consider this Issue until 
State progmns could prove In practice as xeH ds In theory that they met 
Federal standards. Me now believe that the States irltn Inspection systems have 
proven over a long period of tlae that they are able to operate sophisticated 
progrMS equal to the Federal. Thus, meat and poultry products from 
St ate- Inspected plants should be dllowed to be distributed In Interstate 
conwrce or to federally Inspected establishments for further processslng, as 
H.R. 5?GS provides. 

The States also contend that the treatment of State-Inspected product 1s 
blatantly unfair compared to the privileges allowed Imported product. As you 
know, the FMIA and the PPIA require Inspection systems of countries that export 
product to the United Slates to meet the standards set forth In the Acts. USDA 
reviews and evaluates foreign Inspection systems, taws, regulations, and plants. 
After USDA determination of the eligibility of a country to export meat or 
poultry products to the United States, approved plants fn that country are 
allowed to distribute product In Interstate coinwrce In the U.S. once the 
product has passed port-of-entry Inspection. On the other hand, not only does 
USDA review and certify State inspection programs as "at least equal to" the 
Federal, it also pays half of the cost of most State programs. Yet, under the 
current law, State-inspected "eat and poultry products are prohibited frcn being 
distributed In interstate connerce. We at USOA aqree with the States' position 
that this situation (s inequitable and should be corT-ected. 

A major concern of USOA In the past has been that State- Inspected product 
not be allowed in foreign commerce. The United States requires imported meat 
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and poultry products to havt been Inspected by a nation*] tysttn of Inspection. 
Most of our trading partners require the saw of the meat and poultry products 
they Import fro* us. Thus, neither we nor most of our tradlnq partners are 
allowed to accept iaports from plants Inspected by a State, local, or provincial 
system. Accepting products fron anre than one lysten In a country would greatly 
add ta the administrative burden of assuring that Inverted products meets the 
requirements of a receiving country. In addition, the cost of reviewing and 
certifying more than one system oould be prohibitive and would thus retard 
international trade. The proposed legislation retains the current prohibition 
against the sale or transportation of State-Inspected product In foreign 
connerce and also provides that federally Inspected articles prepared In whole 
or In part from SI ate- Ins pec ted articles shall not be eligible for sale or 
transportation In foreign coniwrce. These provisions are consistent wUh our 
owl requirements for meal and poultry products entering the United States. 

H.R. 5268 also provides that State- inspected product and federally Inspected 
articles made from such product be separated fran other federally Inspected 
articles In any federally inspected establlshneni that engages In forel^i 
conaerce. State-Inspected product accounts for only about 5 percent of the, 
total red meat and 1 percent of the total poultry produced In the United States. 
Moreover, In 1981 the United States exported wily about 3 percent of federally' 
inspected meat and S percent of federally Inspected poultry products. Thus, 
because of the relatively small amount or product Involved, we do not think that 
the task of meeting this requirement Miuld be burdensowe to the Department. 

USDA and other officials have also been concerned with the effect of such 
legislation on the stability of the Federal inspection systew. In the past. 
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■any fe«red that if State- inspected product were allowed to be snipped in 
interstate cormerce, plants Mould be able to "snop around* for the inspection 
program tney preferred. It Has also feared that plant management might pressure 
Federal or State inspection officials to loHer staidards with the threat that 
the plant muld transfer to the other prograa. Thus, major instability might be 
created in the current inspection system. The legislative proposal addresses 
this concern by requiring that the operator of any establishment under Federal 
or State inspection who xisnes to transfer to the other progran nay do so only 
on October I of each year, after having given notice to both inspection agencies 
at least 6 "onths before that date of his/her intention to do so. In addition, 
the operator may transfer only after the Secretary has determined that the 
transfer will not adversely affect the stability of the total State and Federal 
system. This provision Muld also benefit the States, because it would 
discourage plants from arbitrarily transferring from State to federal 
inspection. In fact, the Secretary would consult with State officials before 
agreeing to the transfer of a plant from a State program. 

Over the years there has been instability in State inspection programs, 
caused at least partly by the prohibition on tfw shipment of State- inspected 
product in interstate coonerce. If a St ate- inspected plant decides it wants to 
ship its product interstate, it nust operate subject to Federal inspection. 
Mhen it does, plants that remain in the State program are no longer allowed to 
sell product to the plant that opted for the Federal program. Thus, markets 
are lost and, as a consequence, plants may go out of business. The transfer of 
plints to the Federal program also neans that State programs nust adjust 
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staffing patterns. Since It 1s usually larger plants that transfer, the 
problems for Slate prograas art coMiounded. 

The department believes that the legislative proposal Hould help mercone 
some of the problems the States face and Mutd thus help preserve our 
Federal-State system of Inspection. Uhen the UholesoMe Meat Act and the 
Uholesome Poultry Products Act were passed, aany States assumed respotislbtlity 
for a lar^e nunCer of plants that the Federal program probably could not have 
absorbed at the time, itost of those plants were small establlshMnts In areas 
that served the rural conwintty. Thts pattern also prevails today. Such 
operations should be under State control because State inspection prograaB are 
more locally oriented and more accessible to small plants than Is the Federal 
prograa, Kith this distinctive ability to respond to the needs df small plants, 
the States continue to play a vital role In the inspection systen. 

Because the States have proven that they are able to run sound inspection 
progrons, ne believe that the proposed legislation vould not reduce the level of 
consuner protection currently provided. On the contrary, the proposal would 
recognize the State's contribution to that effort'. It is our hope that the 
States will continue to support their inspection programs and that the 
legislative proposal before your today will encourage them to do so. This 
legislation is fair and logical, and the time has arrived for its passage. 

Chairman. I will be happy to answer any 
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Th* ley Kord here io "■••ilj'. 
t* Beat Inspection are gcnarall; i 
tua excepi: for Clw cUscrlilnsi 



G FOR rSDERAL msPECtlON t 



E PROCESS FRDSnUTING 



■pecta) aMiil Msc plsnta, for the id 
ta mcklag irlth Cb* federal buiBuici 



Intentete coaiserce, apply Cor federal 
gmeriBent: iDspecc ill Beat planes and 
plsDts feair a poaalble takeoveF of thel 



authnritieit In oi 



BURUUCKACY 



■taD an faced vlLh the declalon of ap 
of mat sBBll planCH don mne to la 
federally Inspected planta auac deal 



, if chsy nnc to *hlp their pioducca In 
ispectlonr Why not let the federal 
>lve the vhole problem? Why do shII 
state Beat prO)(rdma hy federal 
Of all objections to iedeisl tnapectlon, 
: of Che najor concerns of eaall operatara 
.yint: foi feder 



juUt haala. 






Circuit Supeivlaor 



InpUnt inspector 








Cireult SuperYlaor 








Regloaal Office Staff 




1 HiahlDBtDn 1 
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The organliattoiul chare of ch 
of paper 8-1/2" n 1»", without even 
Mm acaff have bccoM accuatOMd t 



Stat 



c<Mip4Tlaon, the fcdar 
nor>alIy [esolvcd qui 
officials. People la 
la going on In Che Et 

B bure 






3 solve the problea 



Waahlngcon offices alone fills a sheet 
considering the field offices. Ue on the 

uorklog OUT nay thTough the Uashlngton 

we nonally find USDA eaployees to be 
ve •any yeacs of experience behind us and 

of th« Bsst inapcctloD officials. 

large and cuabcrao^s. Problama ate 
napactlon officials than by federal 
raa offices are normally In tuna with what 

There la little ot no passing Che buck 

BO fruatraced that they giva 



?ederally Inapected aaall aaat plant opeialora are not quite so foitunale. 
Unlesa thay have coaeona Ilka AAHP assisting thca, thay ausc take Chelr pcob- 
1^ to an inspector who, If tba Inspector la unable to provide a solution, 
■UBt consult his circuit supervisot who can refer It to the area office, froa 
where it goes to the Regional office and finally. If not yet aolved, to Hash- 



peopli 

ilso < 

export 
and dl 



local bai 

the esCsbllshmenl of i 
In addition the USdA 
IClea. adninlster the 
which requirea apacialltatlf 

Sull seat plant open 
cCBpIex bureaucracy. They 
official policyHkera. lUu 
direct contact with pollcynakeTS aa; 
busineaapeople , we hat 



action by the adalnistrator of the 
position to discuss the dissgreeaet 
setting the policy. Speed in soli 
clal CO the survival of aasll plai 
plants are uaually part of thf pn 
iitnlted pTobleme need to be eolvr 
people at the plant level to clea^ 



: site of the federal aaat inapecclon bur- 
Involved not only In inapectlon actlvl- 
lational and international basis and In 

• state systeaa, provide laboratory facll- 

'agran and anawar to Congrass all of 

irslflcatlon of Jobs, 



of thli 



e by politic! 



II plant Banagnent dlsagtees with an 

leat Inapectlon prograa, they are in a 

cly with the people rasponalble for 

Ing pTobleas and clarifying policies is cru- 

Because the owners or Banagera of saall 



Ickly vlthou 



e Is so 

cold 






:he Maters through a 
plant operating under feder 



taff of legal 
uteaucracy. 



1 Inspection for aany 
awn frOB his plant 
laughterlng procedures as sec down by 
id been approved orally by a foraer supar- 

lat the plant change the piocedutes even 

procedures Blaply -could not work in e very small slaughtering 
ipealing to AAHF for help, the plant aanaged Co have It* exlsC- 
ipproved In writing. 



Mashlngton. The plant a procedure 
viaor and had been In use with ni 
years. The neu supecvlsar, InelsCt 
though the present procedures were 
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Tb« •ddltloosl bureaucracy levali In the federal prograa hava alao created 
the problaa of ptopeily Telaylng info mat ion to tha lay Inspactot. Inapectora 
often do not receive Information on changes St all or Tecalve It long aftar It 
ia really n^ded This Tetiults In confualon when, through USDA neva teleasea, 
■••Delation bulletlna and/or DagazlncB a policy is Bnnounced and the Inapector 
has not yet recelvwl official notice of Ua InplEwncacton. 

We recently dealt with a labeling problea in the South for utileh a federal 
ioapaction policy had bean act aix or aeran yean ago. Hovcvar, the DSD*'* 
officer Id chaige of that region na atteaptlng to lapoae a different set of 
labeling requlmenCa because ha ms not aware of tha existence of the partic- 
ular policy. 

Tou can laaglna, too, the needless confusion which ia caused when an MM? 
■•■bar calls for help with a problem, obtains the informatlan ss to Hashing- 
tOD'a official policy froa the AAMP ataff and then floda the Inapector baa no 
racoid or koowladge of the regulation or policy which applies to Che givM sit- 
On the suTEaca, it appears that It should be a breeie to tranafer a plane 
frOi stM* ■sat inspection to the federal aaac inspection prograa. After all, 
acata ayetas ate equal to the fedecal prograa and aust abide by federal regu- 
lation*. If the plant ia operating a at is fee tor ily undat state inspection, 
■tonldn'c it be easy to apply for and receive fadarsl inspectiooT 

Hot nscsssaiilyt The aajor hurdle facing the sasll axtstlng aeat plant 
applying for fedecal Inspection la the facility requlreoenta These are sat 
forth In a docuaent known as "Handbook 370' Many snail plants were built 
prior CO eoactaent of the Federal Mean Inspection Act. While they were bullc 
according to generally accepted ioduaiiy specifications for the production of 
wbolesoae products they were not bound by guidelines laid down by any govem- 
aental ageafy Conseiiuenlly, as these plants were brought Into the aaat 
inspection ajateaa many were often unable to aeet the fedsrsl facility 
requlieaents in 'Handbook S70~ dasigDad priaarlly for big packing plants. 

The aaJoTlcy of these facilities deficiencies did not affact sanlCatton of 

the asst plant not the plant e ability to produce a wholesone unadulterated 
product. In the years iooedlately Eollowing passage of Che seat Inspeccloa 
act, Bsny tieVi forced to close because of the expense Involved in aeeting the 
long established federal facility tequlcentents At the tine. It did not sees 
to Bsttat whether nholesone products could be produced under sanitary condl- 
tlona Id aaall plants Che <iueBtlon waa whether or not they act the arbl- 

tiar7 facility tequlreaents chat had long baan established for big plants 
operating mder federal Inspection. 

federal prograa officials evantuslly case to reallee that not all of thair 
facility requlreaents were necessary for the production of wholesoae, unadul- 
teracad products lo sull plants. They ca>e to the raalliation that th* tradi- 
tional aettaods of operation In aany aaall plants enabled thea to produce whola- 
SOM products in their ailsting fscillties without requiring extensive cenova- 
Cions. 

rot ata^pla, fadscal raqulrcaants call for an inapccted aeat plant to pro- 
vide IiBpecCors with a private, lockable office. In saall existing plants 
telle prior to the inspection act, no inspector's office was provided. Yet, In 
spplylog for federsl inspection, and soaeCiaes In federally designstad states. 
Mall planta ate forcad to ra^odal to provide this office. State pcograas 
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usually allow Ch« plant to proaide s lockablc daak and file cabinet in a cornac 
of an •xlatlog oftlc*. Baar in alnd that laderal loapectora uaualljr corar (our 
ot five aaall aaal plants on ona "patrol' aaalfBaant. This aaana that each 
Inapector aay be pioaldad with a* aany ■• four or five office*. 

Another eiaaple la the fedacal TaqidTeaant that alaughCer loapectora be 
pcovlded Hlch private ahouet ami toilet facilities. Ha have baan told by aany 
of ouc iKiBbeiii that they have gone to the expense of Inatalling these faelll- 
tlas only to have thee ceoaln imuaed for years. State pTograas often do not 
enforce this requiteaenC but Instead, ask that theit eaployees b* given pTl- 
vste use of -existing shower and toilet facilities. Thus, Chelr eaployee 
privacy 1b Insured but the plant doca not naadlassly spend aooey for fscllltles 



As Che result of the lasnsnce snd use of the 'Sull Bxlatii^ Plant Hand- 
book," thouasDds of bbsII establlshaents are auccessfully operating today aid«T 
Inspection, both state and federal turning out product that Is sanitary and 
trttoleaoM. However problens develop vhen states are deslgnsted for federal 
inspection. Small existing plants voluntarily applying for federal Inspection 
are not peraltted the facilities deviations contained In the "Saall 'Existing 
Plant Kondbook' They are required to upgtsde facilities to aeet the staodarda 
of 'Handbook 370" prior to being grsnted e federal Inspection nuaber. A stsCe 
Inspected neat plsnt producing s Hholesoaa unadulterated product today >ight 
have to spend thousands of dolletB to qusllfy for federal Inspection toaorrow 
even though it la capable of producing an unadulterated product. 

ObtalQlog federal inapeetion on an individual plsnt basis la not as easy 
as It aounda even though the HtaCe pTrogran under which It Is operating la cer- 
tified as equal to federal by the United States Departaent of AgriculCura. 

State progiaas have been ■ore dedicated to 'perforaance' In achieving 
asBurances of wholcaoas product while federal procedures too often over-'dHell 
on tha 'spsd fleet ions' on equlpnent, door siiea, etc., to encourage state 
Inspected plant operations Co go after federal Inapeetion. 



tlon nunber Is 


saaigned. 




Blueprints (pic 


t plan, building layout , 
als, etc.) mst be drawn 


up and sent to Vaahington 


Label appllcstl 
step process In 
label and then 


ona for all products nusC 
volvss first sutalttlng a 
a final printer's proof. 


be subalcted. This two- 
1 sketch of the proposed 
This mat be done for every 



Only after all of thla la cooipleted le the plant granted federal Inspec- 
tion. And, probleaB always srlse. Once the blueprints have been approved and 
any deficiencies corrected, plants have been faced with a aecond review which 
resulted in snothec Hat of deficiencies uhlch suppoacdly needed correction. 
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■nd for all auecly m 



to qnallfj, plant opetitan ol 
trying for approval* 

Label apprnsl la aoachaT araa that la fraught vlch ptoblau tor the 
iHpcetad plant applying fai federal inapeetlaa. Aftai the plane haa gon 
Che Btpenae of preparing the blueptlnta, thay are Etaqueotly laturned froi 

haa alao been knova to happen to a plant aevaral tlaaa hatora final appro 
granted. 



Id aoat aaall opeiattons, a large n 
on a aaall Bcala. Therefor*, It Ig not 
■Bed }Q or Doie labelB appimed. One at 
Ubela approved In the slutch foni ami u 
lad the printing plat 

ra.ka ■ ■ 



Lety of p 



"ideial piogr.n In 1972 all of the'pUnte vhich ap 
.iK yien granted the eicepclonH contained In the 



(bllltj of a 

cult If not 



durli« vhich he ifll] 



aecond guaaalaf' by federal 
peiatoia. 

Inspection, the "Siull txlatlng 



d hy uhlch the USDA notlflei 



In thla regard Sec- 
applying for Inapec- 

hauFS It often dlffl- 

tlon the USDA does not have reguUIory author- 
Its "houra of Inspection regulations to pat- 
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rOREICN «AT PRODUCTS, WHICH ARE SUBJECT TO LESS IMTKNSE IMSFECTION THAN IS OFFEKED 
, ARE KWITTED FREE KCCfSl TO AftEKICHN MAKKETS. THE SAME 
~ ■"" "" "S THAT ME CONSTANTL* WATCHED. 



Inspection In fotelgn countilea 
lyatcaa are certified by tba US 
gsvernnentB, with the help at o 






t pUn 



ml ma which 
ln»pect«i] neat uhlch Is locelulog IdtaoBe 
trilned In Eedecal training :ficlUtte« under 
U not prrnlltn] the SU« privilege nf tiet 
eitibliihwnta which la «njoy«d hy foreign j 
■« often subject 



im^cted c9t.bU.taen 


.tod,«T 


the UnltAl States be r 
.opervieot St.te In. 


nrly propo 
iiulred to 
ected pl.n 


InCaTsC.ce ihlpwot be 


ring dally 


In f«t, thie ™r 

meic wed through tbe 
ait curcentljT oppoalng 
URt lifflptrtlon pcc«r« 
pl.ot.. 


foralgn in 

>a.t plant 
paa.ag* of 
la do not hi 


The kang.coo sMt 
federd Best inspect lo 
t black eye bec.u.e at 


ayst™. 
It But. . 



I are cooatantly lubjectad to USDA 
:eign pragrama. Tat, (hi. aiate 
lapacHon bjr people who are often 
a yz<i$taa monitored by the DSDA, 
Kiveuent Into fedetally Inapacted 
-oducta If Imported aeat, which 
>stlc neat, la par>lttad acceas to 
^•d ■»! to be uaed by federally 



thl bill bee 



itakaa wln'occuE, 
y inipected or tate inspected neat plant., and it 
program that they wer 



nltad Stataa. Thla 

e packing houaaa 



leril aalhol-ltlM did 
But t/an laa t often 
I ployed In reclllng 
Ey were Invol"ved In t 



y quickly in detaining and racalliog I 
ed K the role the 
duct. All twenty-i 



fedeiel prOglem, But these 
to Inspect neat plaata iags 
believe ihould be corrected 
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WHICH WOULD liAD ANYONK 10 BELIEVE THAT 
A* long .» w 



laying i 






right to i>ov« t 
umt'i vlav of 1 



n Chat this Is nac the 

■ that they are constantly aupplieil with 

t wtll be underBlned by alloB 






s iMi 



t thlB 






BBd high quality. 

TS THKIB GROHTH 



L PL*HTS TO SERVE THEIR NATURAL 



e iitiiSpaveta, pel 



ludleoce tesche* paying full 
penalty (oc iBall plants oparatlng under 






FROOUCERS PA! A PEHALTY OF LESSENED COHPETITION UNDER THE PIESEHT LAW - 

A aoall plant that la allouad to aetve Its nKCursl narlwllng area uithout 

cattle, hags, Jaxbe chlcliEna, turkeys and vaal anlula. To the llveatoc 

ala. It tranaiates Inio prgflta for the llvaHCOck gtowet, Sliiply hy beln 
to aell Hte aninala two or three Biles away troa the Fan Instead of 
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athnlc products 1 



■vBiI«kl*. Th* oppor- 



Ttw purpose of ttia PwUrsl Hhc Inapect 



D nOBRAL PUNTS IMIIU> K ABLE tO COOPEMTE Al 



B EFriCIEHTLT ' 



cted tK 



ifding ihe «tfl- 
1 pLanrs ooboit- 

Miny fedaril 
■te Ubelii«, 



idng Uyotfa (ft«r 



•iitagiT« In th«e BitiullT baa- 

nac peak or seasonal pEitoda 
FROH BIOOING OR HOST O 



FedetBl governjuent aeat purctis 
ure ate loially unwarraated but a 



ciasz coopEftATioN aBTmEN u: 

SUFFLI AMEklCAN O 
TO WHICH THEK ASE A< 



r the ■ttltarj, ichool 1 
■re oft-ll«lt« to ,000 

a (hat the goveroMnc <n 



originally 


forbidden CO have 
nd other entitles 
lo the lanpayat. 


T^ni?""p 


IV OomiKUIItC 
tOPEUY LUELBD 


PMOUCT 


e presents, 
aa. -nw p 


ahould any of 

ba conaldered 
ogrsa la neede 


;^. 
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official*, both prograu hava acconpllshed theli goal of fimlilag 
with ■ canclnuaua aupply of HliQli<9one nest 



The federal progran hai tti 
Btth export ptablBns providing 
talnltig Cheir progtans and provl 



IfiapectlBg large planCa, Id dealing 
calory capabilities. Large packing 
having CO subJecE (h* product to differing atandi 



prograu alao have their 
rlenee thai by and large 

lucraclsB In state pragrim 


place alDogalde the 

aHll Beat planta f 

ctlon prograu becaua 


-uholaaaoa Buppty of seat 


al CMh of ptoTiding 

on which haa dovelnp 






kangaroo neat This coop 
Jd the federal government 


ptegCans played tn t 
eraClon and pooling 
should be encouraged 


Iblllty Ear ansurlng that 
ies with the UStlA. They 


a aafe supply of sea 
have denonstrated for 
ally net through coo 



CLOSE OONTACT K TOr LEVEL 5TATE OFFICIALS WITH tHBIK EKpLOyEES And THE i 

PLAWtS UNDER T 

SDOI AS KtlBERT AND ( 



t Ina part ion progrBB. 



progfsma tlie Us 
pllance pcigcan. Flo 
pli.nca branch, pn 

In stopping the diat 



1 been handled by 
■slated tht DSDA 
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Vot iMtCBCa, an IndtYldual oparMlns la PanuTlvanla, ■ fadatall^ 1b- 
paetad state ni auecesifullr proaacucad fsr aalllBs asd dlatributli^ dlaaaa- 
i oaat alter a coaperdlvc afrart hf tha HairUnd iCaca prograa aod Cha Fadar- 
1 pregru. In gnothci raeant caae iHoldng cooparatioa batnaaa (tata and 
adacal ciBpIiancc pcDgtaaa, aa ladlvUiial Id Floclda ma atoppsd tram aallli^ 

breuibt Into tha Uoltal Stataa 



nonallj have the auiharlcy to tike cb 
■aglacialea >dill« [be rederal caaea mat be t 
eral ■ afflca Secauia of thU atacea aca 1> 

Aootbar tAtt la Loulalana Involvad chouaanda of pounds at goat aaat, u^ar 
fadaral M«l of InapectLon iibleb ■■• labclad ag "twaf. Tha lAulalaw co^U- 
(Bca pTOfcaa dlacorarad tha arroi and reullad the product. 

StATE Inspection o»*ici«.S cam quickly 

IN qUlCKKR r»OStajttOKS 
t tlwT are able to turn 



Thl* Ian t because the federal cCBpllance people acan't ttjliic •• hard. It 
la slnply ■ aacter oC politics Fedacsl caeee are bandied by the Attorney Gan- 
aral'a office and -federal proaecutora, Jaeiuae of their already heavy iioik- 

precedance and thereCare are nevei pioeecuted. Another atuKbllng block far tha 
fadaral coKpllance prograa li their Inability Co imolve other aganclea to 

■icAosi or ni exceluht state ocmpliahck pmkiams and thiik pkoven aiilitt to 

COVtUn UITH THE USIM AND AHOIR THEMSELVES, THE ttSDA WOLD NOT HATE TO INCREASE IT 
ACTIVITIES TD TRACE AND lECALL SOSFICT MEAT ROM THI STATES. STATE ARD FEDERAL CODL 



!lalatlon bare cbaned that tha federal buraaaeraey, 
IE, nuld hare to Increaaa because of the addltloDol 
ailing adultatated atate seat inspected Bast prodncta 



a Eruthl A* Illustrated aailiar, tba 
and again Ehalr i(lllii«iiaBa and abllltr 
e with tha [adsral progra ~ 



ID alll probably b«(Ba cloaer If t 
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t (houU be noC*d tbac t 






t could ba tUfCwl to the effor 






a DSDA could cventiwlly gal 
BCEad plane, It wuld be 



.D PUSOmiEL ARE NOIE 



Tht (ddltlooal 1*«(1( of bu»*ucTaCT In the ledera 
tb* problen of ptopecly [elsying Infoimatlan to Ihe Uy 

the IsT -laBpector The Inipeccai often doei not 
or rccelvea it loog after he really should have 






inpl™,,! 



Confualon la aleo 


eppateat ifaen en AAW aeabar celle (or balp irtth 


lea, obtalna the lofon 


ution ae to Uaablngtoa'a oflldal policy fioa Che 


ataff and then flnda t 




ot poUcj -bleb applle 


to the given altuaclon. 


On top Qf all thl 


. tb. DSDA haa now propoaed that lnduatcr pay all 


iaapectot* fot «^in« 


ctite luterlal A recent USDA piopoaal. If adopte 


oould Bike Induxty pi 


fifteen minutes of overtlM on each shift to coe 


(one, read dlcectlvca 


end change cIothEs 



t that Bat eaall ■ 



e ptobleu. Otbei than the li 

A higher authoTltr vould have been available 



glau, thla 

effecting t 



Heine would h 
:or and 

arallal 
USOA wi 



Inapactlon lageod only putj Id wrltln 
cedure. All of the atatc Ina^ctlon 
etal Inepectlon legend and tha Cedera 
local Bupeiaatketa In the 27 a tat a* h 



grading legend. 
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con 


latt, 


the Mat hu 


bean cut irlT 


«>i IHCklgcd 


In t«t«il 


iH 


l»ck.g... 


The 


■erk* 


of iupictloD luM bMD nmn 


•d ind ctte c 














■n aot aubjact 


to either «t 


te of f«d« 




lupaetlaa 


the 




Co-arllj appaat 




IwclV:«(!« 1 








been 


repiclugtd t 


■ [xcUiii plant 


itHy £o. re 


■11 dlapli 














A third 


point nc«d 




b* conlU 


rad. 


Crad 


Id M-l bU . 


•blald placad oa 



tba naat In (ddltlDD to tba lound iiupecc 
iuse consunen And, tbaae lutlca both jip 
Having two dllFerent inspection seilg on 
■ate confualQD than baring tuo dlifeient Mala on tna aaaa cut oi seat. 

HI COST ta THE RDEMI. PIDGMH CODLD BE ntOOGHT UMDEl KTTEE (WmOL - 

Curreitll; the only my fot a M*t plant to gain acceaa ta th* Intaiatate 
uiket li tc apply ftir iedml inep»cttan. A« «ach at theae plants entera the 
federal ajaten, the coat to The federal gDvemoent lncteaaei. Thl« sbllt fron 
atate to faderil vould stablllie vlch »adMge of thla bill. 

M called fat In the legialatlon, thoie plant! viahlng to antar tbair 
pToductB la foreign conncrce vould hive Co apply tor (alacal laapactlon. All 
Dtherg vould hav# to reuln In theli state iprogtu Tbesa Hlahlna to apply far 
Eaderal Inspection would have to £lve ali anntha ootlc* and than faderal In- 
apactlon vould CMaence on October 1, 

Thus, on Octnbar 1 , the fadaral progtsa would hare a ftta grip on tba nun- 
bet of planta for Ntalch tbajr would be taapoMlbla to the coning fstr And, 
batrlng a atate pTogTaa aurreadeTing thtli prograa to the federal the OSDA 
would be able to belCet eatlsate the coat of the pmgiaa tn adTance. 

He would alao hope that t 
Inspected atates a 'grace pari 
which they could opt to return to their atate progrsM. Once cbeae shifta 
Initially accoapllahed , both the federal and state prDgtaaa could raaaln nora 



Oh point naads to be wda absolutely clear: In no wny should any of the 
critlclanfi -of the Federal Inspection pregtan wa've ptesentad above be cooaldar- 
ad as a d and sanation of the federal leit Inspeciioo prbgraa. The ptograa la 
needed, haa been vail run and Judging by the lew incidence of lllHaa directly 
relatad to consumption of neat which haa been inspected by either federal or 
state offlcinla. the pcogros have accoipllshed tbclr goal of pcoildtng coneoa- 
era with a cooclnious supply of wbolesoae Beat, 

The federal program haa Ita place In iDapectlng large plants, Id dealing 
lAth <ntpor problcDa providing guidanca and assistance to the atates In naln- 
tslnii* Cheil ptngrsaa and providing laboratory capabllltl». Large packiog 

other Dtstes vlthout having to subject the product to differing atandards In 
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Stata lupcction ptsgrSH* also have thalc place alongalde the fedecal pn 
gT*a. It la OUT oiperlancc that, by and liige, aaill scat plant* EuacClon so: 
•fflctantly and aconoBlcallr under atatc Inapectlao prograaa because of Che 



•d to mrk togathcr, caapleBaiitlng eac^h other's pcograaa, without th 
feeling that Che iteta ajBteB la Inferior to the federal. Elthar c 

la being Inadequalelr handled hy the Btste progiau, Chen the USDA 

as to Hhy It wasn't done aooner. It they can't prove Chat the atat 



, then 
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natlng the feeling of ccapetitive 
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AHUICAN AMOCIATION OF MEAT raOCEMORS 

MEMBER PLANT PROFILE 



CUHULATIVI TOTALS PON ALL PINMt REPOIITIHO 

TOTAL a 



uut HBons uin inspbcted neat plants 573 

UTUL EXEMPT IXVUTIOKS 9« 

CUSTM EXEMPT OPEEATintS V? 

KUKUX or IXPLOmS: rULL TUB ... 1 - J »T 

11-20 109 

21-30 2* 

11 - *0 8 

41-50 a 

0«r M 28 

PAIt TIME ... 1 - 10 SI7 

11-20 1^ 

II - » * 

0»ec 30 ! 

TOTAL HUHIEX OF EMPLOYEES 1023S 

AVERAGE ' or EMPLOYEES FEE PUNT. . . lb 

PtODOCTS HAIDLED: BEEF 721 

TEAL 282 

uun w 

PODLIRY 170 

CUUD MEATS 602 

DO YOD SLAIKHTEIT TES 319 



I ELFZABETHTOWN. PA 17CBJ (717)367-1168 
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FACILITIES UNDER STATE SURVEILLANCE '^°"-'- ^ 

TOTAL 

INSPECTION STATUS; STATE INSPECTED 337 

RETAIL EXEMPT 4J 

CUSTOH EXEMPT 5» 

FULL TIKE ... 1 - 5 19? 

6-10 10? 

11 - !0 63 

a - 30 12 

3i - 60 3 

41 - so 3 

Over 50 5 

PA«I TIME ... 1 - 10 232 

11-20 7 

11-30 2 

0«r 10 

TOTAL NmBEK OF EHPLOTEES 4019 

ATEIAGE ( Of EHPLOYEES PU FUkKT. . . 10 

MEF M6 

WEK 184 

»"L 140 

LAMB 211 

WULTRl 112 

CUEED HEATS 318 

BO YOU SLAUGHTER? ¥ES 2»6 

FACILITIES UNDER FEDERAL SURVEILLANCE 

INSFECtlON STAtOS: FEDERAL INSPECTED 136 

RETAIL EXEMPT SI 

CUSTOM EXEMFT [18 

mnuER OF EMPLOTBES: TOLL TIHE ... 1 - S 170 

6-10 84 

11-30 12 

31-40 J 

*1 - 50 S 

0»ec SO 13 

PART TIME ... 1 - 10 23S 

11-20 9 

11-30 1 

Over 30 1 

TOTAL NUOER OF EMFLOYBES 6219 

AVERAGE » OF EMPLOYEES FEE fUNI. . . 18 

FRODUCTS NABDLED: lEEF 335 

PORK 332 

VEAL 142 

I.*™ 204 

POULTRY 148 

CUUO MEATS 2B4 

DO TOU S 
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lOultfi VHttmint fbud. Out. ^•^ 






3BC1: In the 19^P"E. the ■/holeEOKe I'Bat Act i>jbp 8;ipn''pd to includB 
ill state Innpected plant;!. Ttate inppected plant" wers not allowed 
to Eliip interstate or into Torelpi coimerce bpcauae, at the tine there 
cas no unifornlty In utate meat and poultry Inspection. I'SSfl, ihich 
speratec the federal inspection system, i-as charcsd with the respono- 
Ibtlity of oheelring on ctates to nalts certain that they developed and 

5tal'?s developed thoee "equal to" programs and L'^DA still strongly 
iniphaslzes their equality in product wholes oneness and ssnitation. 
But still, after nearly 15 years, the ban on Interstate shlpnent re- 
nalns, although the reaKOn for it ended core than a decade ago. 

7or the owners of these thousands of snail, family- op era ted firms, 
the ongoing discrimination has been fniatrating. They have spent tens 
If thousands of dollars to upgrade and improve their plant operations 
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KMti ?>iueuiiig Vtaii. 9kc 



nar^tetabillty for products and greater possitle volunea 

shoep, plgB, ohioi'enE and turkesa. Selling looallir can 
eavea on transportation for live aniitala. 

SebII" firms can niar;fet baaei on demsnii for their p 
ficial Inpertlnents would te removed. Adjoining states 
ketlng areas and sales would be based only on demand fo 

(lerohandisB their npeclalty produotB 

and comnerolal shippers. Getting th __ ^ 

1 federal food program bidaing, 

rosrams for achools, I 
and other institutiona. 

The economy would be stimulated, dive small businesB an inoentiv 
Hire increaesd marketa and watch it go. Investments In new equipment, 

more employees, expanded facilitiea, new dlstrit--" -" -"-■■' 

padtaeing and advertising are likely, all genera 

payroll and property tBjres and greater federal r __ 

savings to the federal government in keeping '12'', of the nation's 
plants under state responsibility should be obvious. 



Beepectrully submitted. 
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IMDIVIDUALS IHDICATIHC SUPPORT FOR H.R. 5268 



Equity Livestock Sales Association 

Weber's Processing Plant, Inc. 

Super Lockers, Inc. 

Hauber's ProcesBing Plant, Inc. 

Karl's Keats 

Blau's Meat Market 

Hoff's United Foods, Inc. 

LeRoy Locker Service, Inc. 

Dan's Cheese and Sausage 

Holzhueter Meats 

Harry Hansen Meat Service 

Leon Lugbill and Sons 

Bufort Thrift Farm 

Burns tad ' a 



CITY/ STATE 
Baraboo, Ulsconsln 
Cuba City, Wisconsin 
Amery, Wisconsin 
Dlckeyville, Wisconsin 
Kenomonie Falls, Wisconsin 
Waunakee, Wisconsin 
Brownsville, Wisconsin 
Knowles , Wisconsin 
Hayville, Wisconsin 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 
Franksvllle , Wisconsin 
Archbold. Ohio 
Maniac, Georgia 
Tomah, Wisconsin 



Submitted by: Congrc 
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Iowa Meat Processors Assn. 



Tummire, Exec. Secretary 
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ialty items. For oxanpla n plant that spoeial- 
3n of smoked Beef Bound la not going to hill ZS 
to provide hin Kith tho 1000 lbs of intlda 
laek. He would h.iva no outlet for tha 19,000 
inA Hould produce. If the facts vera known. 



)a IHSFECTIOH LEGENDS, STATE E FEDERAL, 
slrable part of the ptopnaad laqislat 

■any many proplo have confldance in j 
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help this situation. 
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STATBMEWr OF 
THE MTIOKAL ii°pn,jrK C01i;:c. 
N H.R. 5268, FEDl^KAI, MKA'r INSPECTION 
tEFOKE THE 

sur.-'KiKiirsE OS livestock, OAir.f, ako pcultrv 



ar.i? proi-pfi^ovs ol ov-.t 7i% of the hroileT- /fryer cnlcko.i to.isu-ud in clie Unit 
States. Ue ^i-o plc3E?H fo: the opvortm.ity Co appanr liefare yiu tnjay to di 
CUBE tlie rcnsun:, ..^ are n„t In suiJpoTt cf ['..R. s:6a, tt.? ftde.il iltiil. inhpc; 

Fu.vJ.-.^.cri.-sliy, IIBC b=l)c\f. Itat this It^iaitirn ic UMSce^i.^ry. Slnt 

lista^r.tB. llii^c,- ire tuci-cntly 219 £t^ta-in6pe^:^=^ plant!-.. Thi,;, ?ta.:=-t;id 
plants cdpicEt.itj or.ly aprvoxiaa-.pjy ;.£![ p? rocal eBCaHliBlimsrics. sni prcidu 






IheModison Duildifig-5ijire6l'l/ 1 155 Fifteeorh Streef. N.'M/Nubshiogton, D. C. 2CO05/202 296-2622 
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focmlty. The poultry Industry hae worked very diligently since Che Inception 

Industry has been due to Its leliance upon uniform federal slauEhtec, proceseln£. 
labeling, jMckaglng and other criteria pcescclbed by the U.S. DeparCBent of 
Agriculture. Ue believe that the Interstate sale of poultry products vhlch are 

a consumer can purchase poultry from New Vork to California that bears the trSDA 
Bark of inspection, as veil as a DSDA grade shield, and consumers know that those 

gnatios the state of origin. These products would not carry a federal Inspec- 
shlcld, and would most likely bear a grade shield different from that of USD* 

unfamiliar Co consumers. We believe the movement U interstate coffioerce of pro- 
duet packed end labeled so diversely from federal standards could prove most 
confusing to consumers. 

In testimony before the Sobconrolttee on Agriculture Research and General 
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y USDA on a Toutine basis to asaoTt Chat 



f Agriculture. FSIS Adnlnis 



". . . If atste plani 
planCs . . . Fedi 
iacrease algnifl^ 

In the case of ai 






tlon, for example. Houston said thac "federal 
to take action to see thac other adultetsted 
i fcaa the plant of origin," adding that "ther 

ti product strictly Begregated ft™ fader 



duct not Inspected by thq DeparCment of Agriculture. USDA'b involven 
atate- Inspected escabllBhsents vould also likely extend to protiuct mo 
and CO federal enforcatant acClvlclea In the event of a residue or ad 

In Bunmary, while v.-e certainly support the continuation of acate Inspection 
proErans where desired. NBC opposes H.R. 52£8 because of Che potential consumer 
confusion or loss of consumer confidence which could result because of the dls~ 
BlBllar nature of packaging, labeling and other factors of state- Inspected poultry 
products as compared to federal product. In addition, we believe that enactment 

would rasulc in a duplication of efforts that Is simply unnecessary In light of 

federal Inspection. Again, we see no need for new regulations which apply 
to a mere II of poultry produced In the United States. He believe thac 
BtaCe- inspected establishnents which wish to ship their produces In Inter- 
state cooaierce ahould and ouBt chooae the option of converting Co federal 
Inspection. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation 



Septonber 27, 1982 



House Agriculture Ccnmltt 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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September 21, 1982 



The Honorable E. de la Garza 
Chairtiidii House Committee on Agriojlture 
1301 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear M[ , Chairman, 

I am writing to express my support for hearings on 
H.R. 5268. The interstate shipment of state inspected pro- 
chicts vould be very beneficial to my tausinessi it would er 
able me to ship my products anywhere in the United States, 
The present House resolution would not increase federal ex- 
penses since a federal inspector would not be necessary. 
It is greatly to the advantage of the meats industry and 
the government to facilitate the passage of this bill. 



ThanK you for your attention i 



this 



Sincerely Yours, 



iincerely xours, i 



SEP 2 7 1982 
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BURNET COUNTY 

PROCESSING PLANT 
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DEPOSIT 

J.'\>! 3 1983 
SHIPPED, . 

DigmzeooytjOOglC 



3 6)05 045 087 



DATE DUE 1 
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